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SERVING  THE  AGED  BLIND  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

FLORA  FOX 


Service  through  community  resources  in¬ 
volves  a  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  the  group  to  be  served,  and 
the  fashioning  of  these  resources  to  meet  those 
needs.  It  is  imperative  in  a  study  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  serving  the  aged  blind,  to 
remember  that  the  aged,  whether  sighted  or 
sightless,  are,  like  all  other  groups,  individ¬ 
uals.  No  one  service  or  method  is  applicable 
to  all.  No  one  solution  is  possible,  A  commu¬ 
nity  must  provide  a  variety  of  appropriate 
services  and  facilities  if  the  aged  are  to  be 
served  in  an  individualized  and  dynamic  way. 

Old  age  involves  a  shift  from  settled  pat¬ 
terns.  The  sighted  person  generally  meets  it 
gradually.  For  the  person  sightless  for  years, 
there  are  the  problems  inherent  in  the  aging 
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process.  For  the  newly  blind  aged,  loss  of 
sight  creates  an  additional  problem  in  the 
adjustment  to  aging.  Probably  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  adjustment  must  be  made  by  the  newly 
blind  person,  because  he  has  to  learn  new 
ways  of  living  after  a  lifetime  of  settled  pat¬ 
terns.  His  is  a  sharper  and  more  sudden 
change.  More  effort  and  greater  understand¬ 
ing  are  necessary  in  coping  with  this  problem. 

Despite  these  variations  in  needs  and  ad¬ 
justability  of  the  aged,  we  can  enunciate  a 
common  goal — service  and  facilities  which 
will  help  each  blind  person  to  lead  “as 
normal,  active,  indej'iendent,  and  responsible 
a  life”  as  he  can.  This  means,  for  the  long¬ 
time  sightless,  a  life  that  approximates  the 
general  life  around  him;  for  the  newly  blind, 
a  life  that  not  only  follows  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  one  he  knew  before,  but  which  will 
continue  to  be  as  rich  and  as  full  as  jx>ssible. 

For  this,  two  important  things  are  neces¬ 
sary — the  aged  jyerson’s  will  to  reach  this  level 
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of  functioning  and  his  participation  in  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  goal.  The  community  must  be 
ready,  when  it  is  indicated,  to  provide  him 
with  the  support  he  may  need,  be  it  casework, 
financial  aid  or  medical  assistance,  to  help 
him  meet  the  psychological  and  emotional 
strains  of  adjustment.  This  includes,  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  blind,  not  only  the  special 
tools  and  resources  to  help  him  maintain  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  sighted  world,  but  an 
understanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
sighted  world.  We  have  still  to  contend  with 
the  entrenched  attitudes — that  all  aged  per¬ 
sons  are  alike;  that  all  they  require  is  some 
degree  of  physical  comfort;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  blind,  that  they  are  an  undifferentiated, 
afflicted,  and  totally  dependent  group  for 
whom  “one  does  things.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  this 
group  can  attest  to  their  individualism  and 
potential  for  growth  and  development,  and 
this  concept  must  be  basic  to  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  community  plan  for  their  care.  Such  a 
plan  is  a  chain  of  facilities  and  services  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  certain  needs.  In  this  chain 
there  will  be  several  types  of  agency,  each 
with  its  own  specific  functions  and  services 
but  working  in  close  relationship  with  all  the 
other  agencies  in  the  field. 

In  the  field  of  the  care  of  the  aged  such 
facilities  include,  as  they  do  in  New  York 
City,  the  public  assistance  agency,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  financial  security  on  which  the  aged 
primarily  depend.  They  also  include  the 
family  and  the  specialized  agencies  for  the 
blind,  which  furnish  the  casework  and  the 
special  services  to  the  aged  blind.  They  fur¬ 
ther  include:  hospitals  and  clinics,  since  both 
understanding  of  and  maintenance  of  physi¬ 
cal  health  are  inherent  in  services  for  the 
aged;  homes  for  the  aged,  both  in  general  and 
the  blind;  nursing  homes;  boarding  homes, 
with  private  families  or  for  congregate  living; 
housing,  public  and  private. 

Among  the  services  are  those  of  the  visiting 
nurse  and  visiting  homemaker,  occupational 


therapy,  physical  rehabilitation,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  employment  counseling  and 
placement  service.  The  church  must  also  be 
mentioned  because  so  many  elderly  people 
seek  it  for  spiritual  comfort. 

In  the  light  of  the  thinking  mentioned 
above,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  general  facilities  and  services  which  the 
New  York  City  community  now  provides  for 
the  aged,  with  particular  reference  to  how 
they  serve  the  aged  blind.  I  speak  of  New 
York  City  because  I  am  most  familiar  with 
it.  Moreover,  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  areas.  In  large  measure  1  shall 
further  limit  my  discussion  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  my  own  agency,  the  Central  Bureau  i 
for  the  Jewish  Aged,  since  it  includes  family  I 
agencies,  homes  for  the  well  and  sick  aged,  I 
hospitals,  neighborhood  houses,  and  a  con-  F 
valescent  home.  Among  these  agencies  is  the  , 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  with 
whose  work  I  know  many  of  you  are  familiar. 

The  Bureau’s  planning  for  community 
services  is  based  on  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
aged  as  they  are  revealed  through  the  services 
given  them  by  the  Bureau  and  its  member 
agencies,  on  studies,  and  on  joint  discussions  ■ 
and  conferences  of  the  Bureau  and  its  affili-  I 
ates.  I  cannot  stress  enough  the  value  of  this  I 
coming  together,  which  many  of  you  ex-  ’] 
perience  through  membership  in  councils  of 
social  agencies.  We  have  witnessed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  understanding  of  our 
aged  clients  as  individuals,  a  greater  interest 
among  the  family  agencies,  for  example,  in  • 
assuming  responsibility  for  this  group;  a  . 
greater  desire  by  institutions  to  set  up  pro-  i 
grams  on  a  more  constructive  and  sound  1 
basis,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  extending  their  " 
service  beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution  it¬ 
self.  This  is  an  indication  of  how  concentra-  J 
tion  on  a  single  problem  like  the  aged,  can 
lead  to  the  development  of  services  and  facili-  ! 
ties.  Knowing  how  slowly  and  reluctantly  | 
change  is  introduced  in  the  field  of  the  care  [ 
of  the  aged,  I  can  state  that  this  kind  of  co-  f 
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ordinated  effort  has  definitely  accelerated 
developments  in  the  field  of  the  care  of  the 
Jewish  aged  in  New  York  City. 

I  shall  mention,  as  the  first  resource,  the 
public  assistance  agency,  because  it  is  still  the 
largest  single  agency  and  serves  the  greatest 
number  of  aged  persons.  It  is  imperative  that 
a  public  agency  program  be  “humane”  and 
its  finances  adequate  to  enable  individuals 
and  families  to  maintain  health,  stability,  and 
dignity,  through  adequate  unconditional 
grants  promptly  given  to  cover  regular  and 
non-recurrent  needs. 

In  New  York  City,  the  department  of 
welfare  is  very  much  aware  of  the  needs  of 
all  the  aged  and  is  meeting  them  by  way  of 
special  services,  to  be  referred  to  later,  and 
by  extra  appropriations  in  addition  to  the 
regular  budgetary  allowance  to  cover  the 
additional  and  specialized  needs  of  the  aged 
blind,  such  as  personal  care,  fees  for  guides 
and  their  carfare,  group  transportation  to 
employment  or  recreation  centers,  talking 
books,  radios  and  food  for  seeing-eye  dogs. 

The  non-public  agencies  include  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  the  family  agencies  which  provide 
casework  services.  Although  family  agencies 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  potentials  of 
the  aged  for  growth  and  change,  there  are  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  caseworkers  who  are 
developing  an  interest  in  elderly  clients  and 
who  find  working  with  them  a  dynamic  ex¬ 
perience.  But  there  is  still  more  hesitancy  in 
accepting  an  aged  blind  client.  In  New  York 
City  the  aged  blind  for  the  most  part  are 
served  in  relation  to  their  personal  and  family 
problems  by  the  social  service  departments  of 
specialized  agencies  for  the  blind.  Since  case¬ 
work  is  generic,  cannot  the  family  agencies 
make  it  more  available  to  all,  regardless  of 
age  or  incapacity.  A  client,  on  the  basis  of 
individual  inclination  and  needs,  could  then 
turn  more  readily  either  to  the  non-special- 
ized  or  specialized  agency. 

Living  arrangements  play  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  part  in  older  people’s  lives.  We  all 
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know  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
the  humblest  of  abodes  and  resist  all  efforts 
at  change.  Therefore,  the  community  must 
provide  a  variety  of  living  arrangements  flex¬ 
ible  enough  to  fit  the  varying  needs  of  older 
persons  from  time  to  time. 

With  our  better  understanding  of  the  aged, 
a  new  concept  of  basic  care  has  arisen, 
namely,  that,  if  it  is  their  preference,  elderly 
persons  should  be  enabled  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  as  long  as  they  can  do  so  safely 
and  comfortably.  Older  persons  still  retain 
their  desire  for  independence  and  privacy  and 
have  a  sentimental  attachment  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  But  they  are  also  assailed  by  the  fear 
of  sudden  illness  or  accident — a  fear  that  is 
aggravated  by  blindness.  They  wonder  who 
will  take  care  of  them  in  such  a  contingency. 
Loss  of  vision  and  fear  of  inability  to  function 
independently  create  feelings  of  despair  and 
uselessness.  Many  of  these  people  can  be,  and 
should  be,  helped  to  remain  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  the  problems  they  present 
can  be  met  by  adequate  community  services 
outside  of  an  institution,  such  as  homemaker 
service,  houseworker  service  for  those  aged 
persons  who  can  manage  all  but  the  heavy 
duties,  casework  service  from  either  a  family 
agency  or  the  social  service  department  of  a 
home  for  the  aged,  medical  care  and,  where 
indicated,  a  relationship  with  a  recreation 
center  for  the  aged,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
adequate  financial  assistance.  The  specialized 
agencies  can  cite  many  instances  where, 
through  the  additional  special  services  they 
provide,  elderly  blind  persons  also  have  been 
enabled  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  The 
services  mentioned  above  would  enable  many 
an  aged  parent  to  remain  with  his  family.  In 
some  instances,  considerable  casework  help 
from  the  family  agency  might  be  needed  to 
resolve  the  conflicts  between  the  generations. 
In  the  case  of  the  aged  blind,  the  specialized 
agency  with  its  various  special  services  could 
be  helpful  to  both  the  elderly  client  and  his 
family. 
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With  reference  to  homemaker  service:  two 
of  the  Bureau’s  family  agencies  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  value  in  keeping  elderly  persons  in 
their  own  homes.  One  of  these  agencies  which 
has  had  a  little  experience  with  the  aged 
blind,  has  stated  that  it  would  never  rule  out 
a  case  on  the  basis  of  blindness  alone.  Home¬ 
maker  service  would  be  granted  as  in  all 
other  instances,  if  the  situation  indicated  that 
the  client  was  oriented  to  his  blindness  and 
to  being  at  home,  that  the  care  at  home  was 
adequate,  and  that  there  was  a  responsible 
member  in  the  family  with  whom  the  agency 
could  work. 

One  of  the  housing  facilities  we  should  like 
to  see  expanded,  particularly  because  of  the 
semi-protective  devices  it  offers,  is  public 
housing  with  its  fireproof  construction,  its 
elevators,  its  labor-saving  devices,  its  resident 
management,  and  frequent  auxiliary  services, 
such  as  health  clinics  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  provided  right  in  the  building.  The  blind 
accustomed  to  living  alone  could  easily  adjust 
to  one  of  these  apartments  with  the  help  of 
the  home  teacher  from  a  specialized  agency  to 
orient  him  to  its  simple  layout. 

We  have  noted  that  some  elderly  people, 
after  family  ties  are  broken,  and  others  who 
have  lived  in  furnished  rooms  or  in  their  own 
apartments,  seek  family  boarding  arrange¬ 
ments  when  their  health  and  strength  begin 
to  diminish.  Such  an  arrangement  provides 
the  security  they  seek  for  continued  living  in 
the  community. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  foster  or  board¬ 
ing  home  programs  under  both  public  and 
private  agency  supervision.  In  the  specialized 
agency  area  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  has  a  comprehensive  boarding 
home  plan  for  its  elderly  clients.  Contrary  to 
general  expectation,  they  have  been  successful 
in  interesting  people  in  boarding  the  elderly 
blind.  The  Guild  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  orientation  instructor  in  this  program 
in  helping  the  caseworker  to  orient  the  client 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding  home  to 


the  new  arrangement.  A  family  agency  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau  also  conducts  a  successful 
boarding  home  program  for  elderly  clients. 
As  with  the  Guild,  placement  is  made  on  a 
selective  basis,  in  terms  of  the  client’s  indi¬ 
vidual  need  for  this  kind  of  housing  and  the 
foster  family’s  potential  for  meeting  it.  Under 
its  flexible  policy  this  family  agency  placed  an 
elderly  blind  client,  Mrs.  G.,  a  “born  cook.” 
The  worker  recognized  that  Mrs.  G.’s  adjust¬ 
ment  in  a  new  setting  would  depend  in  large 
measure  on  her  being  able  to  be  part  of  the 
household  and  continue  cooking.  This  meant 
helping  the  proprietor  to  accept  this  specific 
need  of  Mrs.  G.  for  specialized  attention  over 
and  above  that  given  a  sighted  person.  The 
plan  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  Mrs. 
G.  is  completely  integrated  into  the  family. 

The  department  of  welfare,  which  has  the 
largest  boarding  home  program  for  the  aged 
in  New  York  City,  also  reports  positive  ex-  j 
perience  in  placing  the  aged  blind.  Additional  | 
interpretation  of  the  client’s  needs,  due  to  his 
blindness,  is  given  to  the  proprietor,  who  in 
many  instances  is  called  upon  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  personal  service.  Wherever  desirable, 
efforts  are  made  to  integrate  the  individual 
into  the  life  of  the  family.  The  social  investi¬ 
gator  arranges  for  occupational  therapy  and 
recreation,  generally  through  specialized 
agencies.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  additional 
funds  are  given  for  guide  service,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  so  on,  when  indicated,  to  enable 
the  client  to  maintain  contacts  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Still  other  elderly  persons  who  do  not  seek 
or  require  institutionalization,  or  a  family 
boarding  home  arrangement,  but  are  afraid 
to  be  alone,  seek  some  kind  of  semi-institu¬ 
tional  living  arrangement  where  they  will 
find  independence,  privacy,  and  freedom  of 
movement,  along  with  some  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  middle  and 
lower  income  groups,  and  some  are  on  public 
assistance,  with  limited  ability  to  pay.  For 
them,  agency-supervised  apartments  with 
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cafeteria,  such  as  the  Tompkins  Square  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Community  Service  Society,  or 
the  apartment  project  of  the  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews,  are  the  answer.  We 
hope  that,  in  time,  this  most  satisfactory 
housing  arrangement  will  be  available  to  the 
blind. 

The  institution  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
both  public  and  private,  is  still  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  aged,  and  a  very  important  one,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  care  of  the  sick  aged.  But  it  is 
only  a  link  and  not  the  whole  chain.  With  the 
growing  emphasis  on  individualized  ap¬ 
proach,  the  home  must  broaden  its  concept 
of  itself  from  a  merely  custodial  institution 
to  a  social  agency  working  with  individuals 
in  need  of  highly  personalized  understanding. 
Institutional  care  is  not  always  the  solution  to 
the  problem.  It  should  always  be  considered 
and  administered  for  all  aged  on  a  casework 
basis  and  should  be  offered  only  when  the 
client  feels  that  congregate  living  alone  will 
offer  him  security  and  contentment.  It  would 
be  ideal  if  the  general  homes  for  the  aged 
would  open  their  doors  to  the  aged  blind,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  general  and  specialized  home. 
Some  blind,  particularly  the  newly  blind, 
might  feel  more  comfortable  among  sighted 
persons.  However,  we  know  that,  in  reality, 
this  choice  is  not  yet  open  to  them. 

In  order  to  give  service  on  a  casework  basis 
to  applicants  and  residents  of  a  home,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  social  service  pro¬ 
gram  administered  by  qualified  scx:ial 
workers;  good  medical  service,  including 
psychiatric  care;  cKcupational  therapy  and 
recreational  programs;  nutritious  and  appe¬ 
tizing  meals;  a  forward-looking  board;  a  tole¬ 
rant  and  understanding  staff,  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  down  the  line.  A  specialized 
home  for  the  blind  would  need  to  set  up 
programs  and  provide  tools  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  its  residents.  With  these 
tools  you  are  familiar — talking  books,  books 
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in  braille,  and  Moon  books  for  the  newly 
blind  aged  because  the  older  person  seems 
able  to  learn  Moon  script  without  too  much 
difficulty;  braille  watches;  simple  writing 
guides  so  that  they  are  not  entirely  cut  off 
from  writing  letters;  games  and  so  on. 

Some  homes  for  the  aged  in  New  York 
City  operate  an  extra-mural  program  under 
which  well  applicants  destined  for  eventual 
admission  remain  in  their  own  homes  under 
the  sup>ervision  of  the  social  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  home.  In  one  of  these  programs 
— a  project  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Bureau,  a  home,  and  a  family  agency — home¬ 
maker  service  is  provided  by  the  family 
agency  when  and  for  as  long  as  indicated. 
Through  such  a  program  the  home  can  ex¬ 
tend  its  services  to  a  greater  number  of  older 
persons  in  a  way  that  is  more  satisfying  to 
the  old  people  and  more  economical  to  the 
institution.  Meanwhile,  beds  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  need  them  most. 
Though  not  yet  available  to  the  aged  blind,  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  persons  could  not  be 
included. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
private  homes  for  the  aged  fairly  consistently 
refuse  to  accept  aged  blind  persons;  yet 
within  the  Bureau’s  institutional  membership 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accepting  blind  residents,  and  of  the 
special  services  they  would  require.  One 
home  in  particular,  in  discussing  a  wider  pro¬ 
gram,  to  include  the  blind,  would  feel  the 
need  for  a  cooperative  working  relationship 
with  a  specialized  agency  in  order  to  gain 
greater  understanding  of  the  aged  blind  and 
their  special  needs.  This  same  home,  some 
months  ago,  made  a  radical  departure  in  its 
admission  policy  and  took  in  a  couple  where 
the  husband  was  newly  blind,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  wife  would  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  him.  At  the  beginning  he  took  no 
single  step  alone;  but  as  he  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  institution,  and  with  the  social 
worker’s  encouragement,  he  gradually  was 
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drawn  into  the  home’s  activities.  Today  he 
traverses  the  entire  building,  though  it  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  guide  rails;  and  he 
even  gr^es  outside  the  building.  There  are 
several  other  blind  persons  who  have  lost 
their  sight  while  in  residence.  The  ambulant 
participate  in  the  home’s  various  activities  and 
programs.  Inherent  in  the  adjustment,  of 
course,  is  the  support  given  by  the  social 
workers  in  the  home  and  the  interest  of  the 
occupational  therapist. 

Another  member  home,  a  large  institution, 
which  generally  limits  admission  of  the  blind 
to  those  who  are  bedridden,  also  made  an  ex¬ 
ception  by  admitting  Mrs.  A.,  an  ambulatory 
65-year-old,  almost  blind.  She  was  living 
alone,  had  no  relatives  aside  from  a  niece, 
and  was  suffering  from  a  heart  condition.  In 
the  beginning,  Mrs.  A.  was  a  mild,  sweet- 
tempered  person,  but  as  the  months  went  on 
and  vision  dimmed  completely,  there  ensued 
a  very  difficult  period  during  which  she  quar¬ 
reled  with  everyone,  had  temper  tantrums, 
threw  her  food  about,  and  complained  about 
everything  in  the  home.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  the  social  worker  to 
reach  her,  changing  room  and  roommates 
several  times,  providing  a  radio  of  her  own, 
and  encouraging  regular  visits  from  the  niece 
served  only  to  give  temporary  relief.  Finally, 
the  social  worker  was  able  to  interest  Mrs.  A. 
in  visiting  the  occupational  therapy  depart¬ 
ment,  a  suggestion  previously  rejected.  She 
consented  to  go  only  when  the  social  worker 
promised  to  accompany  her  and  remain  at 
her  side.  The  occupational  therapist,  who  had 
been  prepared  for  the  visit,  gave  her  coarse 
wool  to  wind  into  a  ball,  which  she  followed 
with  finer  wool  and  then  with  a  simple  spool 
for  winding.  At  this  point,  the  social  worker 
noted  that  Mrs.  A.  was  smiling  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
She  learned  that  these  were  tears  of  happiness 
because  Mrs.  A.  felt  that  she  could  do  some¬ 
thing  useful  again.  Eventually  she  gained 
enough  confidence  to  allow  an  attendant  to 


accompany  her.  She  became  very  meticulouj 
about  her  appearance.  Her  appetite  returned. 
All  complaints  about  the  home  ceased.  She 
attended  concerts  and  entertainments  and 
seemed  very  happy.  The  climax  was  reached 
when  a  rug  she  had  made  was  exhibited  at 
the  Welfare  Council’s  Hobby  Show  for  El¬ 
derly  People  and  she  herself  was  taken  to  the 
show. 

In  this  same  home,  several  other  ambu¬ 
latory  persons,  blinded  since  admission,  have 
been  helped  by  the  social  worker;  and  they 
participate  in  many  of  the  home’s  activities 
and  even  walk  around  the  neighborhood. 

The  New  York  City  Home  for  Depend¬ 
ents,  which  is  a  public  home  for  the  aged 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  blind  resi¬ 
dents,  reports  positive  experience  with  the 
aged  blind.  The  home’s  general  philosophy  is 
to  treat  them  as  normal  human  beings,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  so  accepted  by  the 
other  residents.  Whenever  possible,  the  blind 
participate  in  occupational  therapy.  Recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  more  difficult  adjustment 
of  the  newly  blind,  and  the  help  they  need  in 
overcoming  their  feeling  that  all  is  lost.  Much 
individual  instruction  and  attention  are  given 
until  their  confidence  is  restored  and  they  feel  j 
more  comfortable.  Many  of  the  blind  resi¬ 
dents  can  find  their  way  about  the  intricate 
buildings  and  come  to  the  occupational  ther¬ 
apy  department  alone.  Among  the  special  ap¬ 
pliances  provided  are  braille  and  talking 
books.  Otherwise,  they  participate  in  the 
handicraft  classes,  play  in  the  band,  go  to 
picnics  and  concerts  with  the  others.  There 
is  quite  a  bit  of  social  intermingling  between 
the  sighted’ and  the  blind,  although  the  blind 
sleep  in  a  separate  building.  We  do  not  know 
why. 

Of  great  importance  today,  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  sick  aged,  are  the  nursing  homes. 
Many  of  the  aged  awaiting  admission  to 
institutions,  and  many  who  can  continue  to 
remain  in  the  community  outside  an  institu¬ 
tion,  have  needed  a  nursing  home  for  cus¬ 
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todial  care  or  for  temporary  convalescent  or 
nursing  care  during  an  acute  illness.  For  the 
most  part,  these  nursing  homes  today  arc 
privately  operated,  with  fees  far  beyond  the 
means  of  many  who  need  them.  Nursing 
homes  should  be  government-supervised,  and 
forced  to  meet  high  standards  of  care,  with 
some  of  them  subsidized  to  serve  the  lower 
and  lower  middle-class  groups.  Some  of  the 
nursing  homes  admit  the  blind  aged;  but 
the  blind  are  subject,  to  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  to  the  inadequacies  of  these  nursing 
homes.  New  York  City  can  look  forward, 
however,  to  improvement  in  this  direction  in 
the  light  of  new  standards  of  care  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  department  of  hos¬ 
pitals. 

No  community  program  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  General  hospitals  and  those  for  the 
chronically  ill  arc  admitting  and  caring  for 
ever-growing  numbers  of  older  patients.  Some 
private  physicians  arc  specializing  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  older  patient,  and  some  hospitals 
for  the  chronically  ill  are  concentrating  on  the 
socalled  degenerative  diseases.  Yet  there  is 
still  need  for  greater  interest  in,  and  a  more 
optimistic  attitude  toward  the  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aged.  The  scKial  worker  needs 
to  have  not  only. an  understanding  of  the  aged 
client’s  physical  condition  but  also  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  evaluation  of  his  functional  capacity, 
in  any  intelligent  planning  for  his  care.  In 
the  case  of  the  aged  blind,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have,  in  addition,  a  very  complete 
medical  report  from  a  competent  ophthal¬ 
mologist  before  any  planning  is  undertaken. 
The  degree  and  progressiveness  of  blindness 
will  have  direct  bearing  on  how  much  we 
may  expect  of  the  client.  As  Miss  Evelyn 
McKay  has  stressed,  it  is  important  to  know 
something  about  the  cause  of  his  blindness, 
the  amount  of  vision  he  retains,  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  it,  and  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  improvement  of  vision  through  ap- 
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propriate  medical  care.*  It  is  imperative  for 
all  those  who  are  serving  the  aged,  to  be 
alert  to  the  signs  of  failing  eyesight  and  to 
help  the  individual  to  receive  adequate  medi¬ 
cal  care  immediately. 

So  far  as  the  blind  patient  in  the  hospital 
is  concerned,  two  member  hospitals  of  the 
Bureau  accept  him  as  they  would  any  other 
patient,  but  they  recognize  the  need  for  and 
provide  such  special  services  as  he  may  re¬ 
quire.  These  might  be  guide  service,  case¬ 
work,  occupational  therapy,  radios  with  ear¬ 
phones,  braille  books,  and  reading  service. 

No  presentation  of  medical  service  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  rehabilitation 
services,  such  as  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  value  of 
which  he  has  demonstrated  for  older  persons 
as  well.  This  service  has  meant  restoration  of 
an  older  person’s  ability  to  walk  about  and  to 
care  for  his  own  personal  needs.  That  in  turn 
may  even  mean  his  return  to  living  alone 
or  with  relatives.  Two  homes  in  the  Bureau’s 
membership  have  had  equally  dramatic  re¬ 
sults  with  their  own  rehabilitation  services  in 
getting  bed  patients  up  and  about,  and  even 
out  of  the  institution. 

Another  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  commu¬ 
nity  resources  in  New  York  City  are  the  day 
centers  for  elderly  people  and  the  special 
clubs  and  programs  in  the  neighborhood 
houses,  homes  for  the  aged  and  specialized 
agencies.  Professionally  supervised  programs 
in  centers  for  older  persons  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  effectiveness  of  satisfying  activity 
in  restoring  and  building  up  an  aged  person’s 
confidence  and  desire  to  continue  to  live. 
Sometimes  this  is  achieved  by  a  reawakening 
of  dormant  and  long-forgotten  interests  and 
talents,  or  by  acquiring  new  interests  and 
learning  new  skills. 

The  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind  in 


•“How  Can  We  Better  Serve  Our  Aged  Blind.’”  by 
Evelyn  C.  McKay.  Outlook,  for  the  Blind,  June  1950.  p. 
166. 
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New  York  City  offer  a  variety  of  programs, 
paralleling  in  large  measure  those  for  the 
sighted  aged,  such  as  all  the  handicrafts — 
metal  work,  ceramics,  jewelry-making,  sewing 
and  knitting — square  dancing,  dramatics,  and 
outdoor  activities  such  as  picnics,  fishing  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  vacations. 

The  department  of  welfare  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  recreation 
centers  for  the  aged.  It  established  the  first 
one  in  New  York  City — the  William  Hodson 
Community  Center.  A  small  experiment  at 
this  center  in  the  intermingling  of  the  sighted 
and  the  blind  has  had  such  positive  results 
that  we  hope  other  group  work  and  recrea¬ 
tion  agencies  will  encourage  attendance  of  the 
blind.  Here  the  blind  members  are  accepted 
completely  by  the  others,  and  their  blindness 
regarded  as  any  other  ailment.  The  blind 
participate,  in  many  of  the  activities,  in  some 
instances  even  assuming  leadership.  One,  a 
member  of  the  poetry  club,  uses  a  braille 
book.  Another,  blinded  at  75,  and  now  80, 
enjoys  making  simple  leather  articles.  The 
only  blind  member  of  a  metal  crafts  group 
is  its  final  authority  on  perfect  craftsmanship. 
The  headworker  feels  that  the  experiment 
justifies  future  expansion. 

Adult  education  programs  are  an  important 
part  of  the  overall  programs  for  all  aged.  For 
some,  classes,  lectures,  and  discussion  groups, 
available  under  these  programs,  are  more 
satisfying  than  handicrafts.  In  New  York 
City,  these  activities,  provided  through  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  are  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  programs  of  centers 
and  homes  for  the  aged. 

Industry’s  negative  attitude  toward  retain¬ 
ing  or  employing  the  older  worker,  is  a  major 
problem  in  the  field  of  the  care  of  the  aged. 
When  loss  of  vision  is  added  to  the  age  factor 
the  problem  is  intensified.  This  situation,  in 
view  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  elderly  persons  in  the  population  and  their 
lengthened  life  span,  poses  a  knotty  problem 
for  government  and  the  community.  Begin¬ 


ning  steps  in  understanding  and  tackling  the 
question  have  been  manifested  in  New  York 
City  by  both  a  private  and  a  public  placement 
service  through  campaigns  for  jobs  and  spe¬ 
cial  counseling  services.  On  a  state-wide  basis, 
the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Desmond,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  serious  study  of  the  employment 
needs  of  the  state’s  aged  citizens,  in  order  to 
make  constructive  recommendations  for  legis¬ 
lative  action.  Of  help  meantime,  on  a  limited 
basis,  are  the  workshops  of  the  specialized 
agencies  which  accept  the  aged  blind. 

Last  but  not  least  among  the  community 
resources  are  the  churches  of  all  denomina-  j 
tions.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  faiths,  as 
people  grow  older,  they  turn  or  return  to  their 
religion  for  spiritual  comfort.  Here  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  social  agencies  and  the  ' 
churches  to  come  close  together.  Each  can  [ 
make  its  unique  contribution  and  jointly,  on  I 
the  basis  of  better  understanding,  assist  the 
community  in  developing  improved  standards 
of  care  in  existing  services  for  the  aged  and 
in  promulgating  new  services.  We  have  seen 
the  beginnings  of  this  cooperative  relation¬ 
ship,  as  evidenced  by  the  discussions  of  the 
spiritual  component  in  social  work  at  national 
conferences  of  social  work,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  discussions  on  services  and  standards 
of  care  for  the  elderly  at  denominational 
church  conferences. 

This  presentation  of  community  resources 
for  the  aged,  sighted  and  sightless,  reveals 
a  diversity  in  types  of  services  and  facilities, 
at  varying  stages  of  development.  True,  they 
do  not  attempt  to  meet  the  total  need.  But 
we  should  not  be  too  pessimistic  l>ecause  of 
that.  It  is  significant  that  sufficient  awareness 
of  the  principle  that  the  old  and  the  blind 
are  not  undifferentiated  segments  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  but  individuals  in  their  own  right, 
has  developed  to  stimulate  some  groups  to 
undertake  even  these  beginnings  of  more  per¬ 
sonalized  and  experimental  services.  But  wc 
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who  recognize  this  concept  must  not  stop 
with  our  own  awareness.  We  must  awaken 
the  general  community  to  it.  We  must  encour¬ 
age  the  agencies  caring  for  the  aged  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind.  Their  experience  with 
the  aged  should  be  applicable  to  the  blind  per¬ 
son  who  is  growing  old,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  guidance  of  the  specialized  agency 
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for  the  blind  can  be  helpful  too,  to  the  aged 
person  losing  vision  in  the  latter  years.  With 
this  kind  of  mutual  sharing  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  specialized  knowledge,  it  would  seem 
possible  to  open  all  resources  for  the  aged 
to  those  without  vision.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  lead  to  a  fuller,  richer  and  more  satis¬ 
fying  life  for  the  aged  blind  person. 


SIGHT  AND  INSIGHT 

FRANCES  WILSON 


Some  of  us  who  are  blind  or  who  work  with 
blind  people  have  thought  for  several  years 
now  that  social  case  work  is  a  professional 
field  in  which  blind  people  can  function 
adequately,  and  equally  with  seeing  people. 
We’ve  been  saying  it  to  each  other  and  to 
potential  employers,  and  we’ve  convinced 
each  other;  but  the  employers,  at  least  a  great 
many  of  them,  still  harbor  serious  doubts.  It 
is,  then,  chiefly  for  the  future  employers  of 
blind  case  workers  that  those  of  us  practicing 
in  the  field  need  to  put  our  experiences  in 
writing,  and  in  doing  so,  we  also  shall  surely 
help  one  another  in  developing  skills. 

When  thinking  alxjut  the  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tions  employers  would  ask  and  have  asked 
when  confronted  with  a  blind  applicant  for  a 
case  work  job,  I  found  that  the  problem  had 
two  distinct  aspects  from  their  point  of  view: 
first,  how  can  this  worker  handle  the  mechan¬ 
ical  part  of  her  job?  That  is,  how  will  she 
keep  records?  Can  she  make  home  calls? 
How  will  she  keep  notes  and  resource  infor¬ 
mation?  Will  she  be  a  nuisance  in  getting 
about  the  office?  And  second,  but  far  more 
important,  how  can  this  worker  handle  the 
professional  part  of  her  job?  Can  she  estab- 
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lish  a  working  relationship  with  the  client? 
Will  clients  accept  her  and  have  confidence 
in  her?  Can  she  actually  offer  them  as  much 
help  as  a  seeing  worker  could?  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  answered  specifically  only  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  specific  setting,  so  that  I  shall  deal 
with  it  only  briefly,  but  the  second,  which  is 
more  generic  in  nature,  I  shall  consider  at 
greater  length. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  us  to  keep  in  mind 
that  every  case  worker,  on  a  foundation  of 
basic  philosophy  and  generally  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  practice,  builds  her  own  structure  of 
skills  and  technic^ues.  Needless  to  say,  the 
blind  worker  is  no  exception.  Social  workers 
surely  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  even  among  those  with 
blindness  in  common. 

1  shall  pr(Keed  then  to  consider  the  first 
question  of  the  employer.  How  docs  a  blind 
worker  cope  with  the  mechanics  of  her  job? 
It  seems  to  me  extremely  important  that  the 
case  worker  herself  take  responsibility  for 
working  out  these  details  of  her  job.  Some 
agencies  for  the  blind  provide  special  aids  for 
blind  staff  members,  but  such  consideration 
cannot  be  expected,  certainly,  outside  of  the 
comparatively  small  field  of  work  with  the 
blind.  Since  I  do  not  suggest  that  blind 
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workers  confine  themselves  to  that  field  I 
believe  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  we 
must  assume  that  these  privileges  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

If  the  job  requires  making  home  calls  and 
other  staff  members  drive  rather  than  use 
public  transportation,  the  blind  worker,  in 
order  to  accomplish  as  much  work  in  a  day 
as  the  others,  will  be  obliged  to  employ  a 
driver.  For  reading  records  she  will  need 
either  to  hire  someone  or  find  a  volunteer.  In 
either  case  the  well-trained  and  responsible 
worker  will  carefully  select  such  a  person  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confidential  nature  of  records. 
The  need  for  these  two  services  will  vary 
among  agencies,  and  the  worker  will  have  to 
decide  whether  these  expenses  are  so  pro¬ 
hibitive  as  to  make  the  job  impractical.  How¬ 
ever,  so  long  as  she  assumes  these  expenses 
herself  they  should  constitute  no  barrier  from 
the  employer’s  standpoint.  The  worker  will 
rely  on  her  own  braille  notes  to  a  large  extent 
for  reviewing  her  own  case  material.  In 
smaller  agencies  a  department  secretary  can 
assist  with  brief  and  occasional  references  to 
records.  In  agencies  where  clients  usually 
come  to  the  office  a  driver  will  be  needed  only 
a  small  part  of  the  time.  In  such  situations 
these  costs  are  minimal.  I  have  found  that 
employing  a  college  student  as  a  driver,  who 
can  study  in  the  car  while  I  make  calls,  is  a 
very  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  worker  will  probably  find  it  desirable 
to  keep  a  braille  card  file  of  her  clients’  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  also  one  of  community  resources. 
Dialing  a  telephone,  using  a  dictaphone,  get¬ 
ting  ab<jut  the  offices  once  they  have  become 
familiar,  should  present  no  problem  to  a  well- 
adjusted  blind  person  and  should  require  no 
assistance  from  other  workers.  In  large  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  where  a  great  number  of  forms 
must  be  filled  in  by  the  social  worker,  a  blind 
worker  will  find  real  difficulty.  Although  she 
may  make  braille  copies  of  the  most  generally 
used  forms  so  that  she  can  organize  informa¬ 


tion  for  them  in  a  systematic  manner,  I  know 
of  no  method  at  present  by  which  she  can 
transfer  information  to  the  form  itself  with¬ 
out  sighted  assistance. 

This  hasty  review  of  the  kinds  of  mechani¬ 
cal  problems  which  may  arise  and  possible 
solutions,  is  not  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  j 
adjustment  problem  of  a  blind  worker  in  any 
specific  setting,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  that  she  must  be  sure  to  take  upon 
herself  the  entire  burden  of  this  adjustment. 

If  she  does  not,  the  employer  has  every  justifi¬ 
cation,  when  considering  applicants  with 
comparable  background,  for  choosing  the  one 
who  can  see. 

The  second  question,  whether  the  blind 
case  worker  can  help  her  clients  as  much  as  a 
seeing  worker,  is  much  harder  to  answer  than 
the  first  because  we  have  no  truly  accurate 
way  of  measuring  success  in  case  work.  We 
can  never  know  what  would  have  become  of 
the  client  without  the  service  nor  what  an¬ 
other  worker  might  have  achieved  with  him 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Add  to  this 
difficulty  the  further  problem  of  determining 
how  much  the  case  worker’s  blindness  was  a 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  and  how  much 
other  factors  were  responsible,  and  you  find 
yourself  searching  for  a  different  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  matter.  I  have  chosen  to  proceed 
by  considering  the  elements  of  the  case  work 
process,  the  problems  related  to  each  of  these 
which  may  arise  for  the  blind  case  worker, 
and  the  ways  I  have  found  of  circumventing 
or  dealing  with  these  problems.  Fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  and  better 
ways  of  meeting  them  will  surely  evolve  as 
more  of  us  enter  the  field  and  share  our  ideas 
and  experiences.  j 

The  relationship  between  the  worker  and 
client  is,  of  course,  the  basic  element  in  any 
case  work  treatment.  It  is  also  the  area  in 
which  one  might  expect  the  blind  worker  to 
encounter  the  most  difficulty.  The  discomfort 
which  most  people  feel  on  first  meeting  a 
blind  person  is  felt  by  the  client  as  much  as 
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by  anyone  else.  It  is  the  worker’s  own  adjust¬ 
ment  and  understanding  of  herself  which  can 
best  serve  her  in  overcoming  this  discomfort. 
If  the  worker  believes  in  her  own  ability  to 
help  and  if  she  isn’t  tied  in  knots  with  her 
own  needs,  she  can  proceed  to  relieve  his 
anxiety. 

The  first  step  in  doing  this,  I  have  found,  is 
one  of  prevention.  If  the  client’s  entrance  is 
awkward,  everything  is  off  to  a  bad  start.  The 
client  isn’t  told  that  I  am  blind  before  he 
meets  me.  It  doesn’t  seem  wise  to  me  to  have 
his  preconceived  notions  all  mobilized  before 
I  am  there  to  reassure  him.  Blindness  in  the 
abstract  is  much  more  terrifying  than  I  am. 
Some  practitioners  do  not  agree  with  this 
theory,  but  it  has  been  substantiated  in  my 
experience.  His  not  knowing  in  advance, 
however,  creates  a  problem  of  meeting  him 
gracefully,  and  although  this  would  have  to 
be  handled  differently  in  different  settings,  all 
it  requires  is  cooperation  between  the  recep¬ 
tionist  and  the  worker.  In  our  agency  it  is 
easiest  for  the  receptionist  to  direct  him  to¬ 
ward  my  office  and  for  me  to  meet  him  in  the 
doorway.  From  that  point  on  I  allow  no 
doubt  to  remain  in  his  mind  about  whether 
or  not  I  can  see.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  everyone,  and  I  struggled  through  a 
few  difficult  interviews  in  which,  I  realized 
later,  the  clients  were  wondering  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  rather  than  focusing  on 
their  own  problems.  I  now  make  it  a  practice 
to  say  something  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter¬ 
view  which  will  remove  all  question  about  it. 

The  next  step  is  to  focus  on  the  client’s 
problem.  It  surprised  me  at  first  how  readily 
the  client  accepted  this  focusing  on  him.  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  encountering  curi¬ 
osity  about  myself  even  on  the  part  of  total 
strangers  and  so  was  prepared  to  find  it  here. 
I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  person’s  need  is  great  enough  to  bring  him 
to  a  social  agency  seeking  help,  it  is  great 
enough  to  take  precedence  over  anything  else. 
When  he  sees  that  1  am  offering  him  interest 
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and  understanding  he  is  more  than  willing  to 
make  use  of  it.  From  this  point  on,  as  in  any 
case  work  relationship,  the  worker  becomes 
more  and  more  a  means  of  meeting  the 
client’s  needs,  and  less  an  individual  with  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  separated  from  her  func¬ 
tion.  My  experience  has  indicated  that  in 
those  cases  where  clients  were  unable  to 
accept  a  case  work  relationship  with  me  and 
proceed  in  treatment,  the  failure  seemed  to 
be  more  related  to  my  lack  of  professional  de¬ 
velopment  or  to  the  client’s  unreadiness  to 
move  on  his  problem  than  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  blind.  Two  of  my  clients  verbally  ex¬ 
pressed  objection  to  having  a  blind  case 
worker.  Perhaps  these  two  will  serve  as  il¬ 
lustrations  of  my  last  point. 

Mr.  A.  was  legally  blind  although  he  had 
enough  useful  vision  so  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  so.  I  saw  him  the  first  time  he 
came  to  the  agency,  at  which  time  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  another  agency  for  the  service  he 
requested.  He  was  sent  back  to  us  about  eight 
months  later  to  start  a  three-month  training 
program.  I  made  an  appointment  to  talk  over 
the  program  with  him,  but  on  the  day  I  was 
to  see  him  I  was  ill  so  could  not  keep  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  told  my  supervisor,  who  saw 
him  that  day,  that  he  would  prefer  a  different 
worker.  He  said  he  did  not  feel  free  to  lose 
his  temper  with  me  because  he  felt  sorry  for 
me.  The  supervisor  asked  if  he  would  feel 
that  way  with  the  training  director,  a  man, 
who  also  happened  to  be  blind.  He  was  sure 
he  would  not.  She  felt,  as  I  did,  that  this 
might  be  his  way  of  punishing  me  for  break¬ 
ing  the  appointment.  I  saw  him  to  tell  him 
about  his  transfer  to  another  worker.  He  told 
me  also  that  he  would  not  feel  comfortable 
about  losing  his  temper  with  me.  A  few 
weeks  later  Mr.  A.’s  second  worker  left  the 
agency.  She  then  gave  him  a  choice  of  re¬ 
turning  to  me  or  being  transferred  to  some¬ 
one  else.  He  chose  to  come  back  to  me.  Later 
on  he  was  able  to  talk  with  me  about  his  hos¬ 
tility  toward  all  scK'ial  workers  and  his  feel- 
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ings  that  they  were  laughing  at  him  behind 
his  back,  and  to  express  his  discomfort  with 
women  in  general.  With  so  much  insecurity 
where  women  were  concerned  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  see  my  breaking  an  appointment  as  re¬ 
jection  and  would  search  for  any  convenient 
hook  on  which  to  hang  his  dissatisfaction. 
What  could  be  more  handy  than  my  blind¬ 
ness  ? 

Mr.  B.  was  a  severe  spastic  and  mentally 
retarded.  His  mother  had  devoted  her  whole 
life  to  him  and  through  sheer  determination 
had  brought  him  to  a  point  where  he  was 
able  to  function  adequately  on  a  very  ele¬ 
mentary  level.  The  fact  that  intelligence  tests 
showed  a  drop  in  I.  Q.  from  60  to  less  than 
50  over  a  ten-year  period  meant  nothing  to 
her.  She  took  him  from  agency  to  agency 
looking  for  someone  who  would  confirm  her 
belief  that  he  was  “a  fine  boy.”  She  was  vio¬ 
lent  in  her  denunciation  of  all  those  workers 
who  had  refused  to  “give  him  a  chance  to 
show  what  he  could  do.”  In  an  attempt  to 
help  Mrs.  B.  and  her  son  arrive  at  a  more 
realistic  concept  of  his  abilities  and  with  the 
hope  of  helping  him  to  accept  a  level  on 
which  he  actually  could  function,  I  arranged 
for  Mr.  B.  to  have  an  exploration  period  in 
our  workshop.  However,  after  only  two  days 
the  experience  proved  to  be  so  threatening  to 
him  that  he  became  ill,  and  his  mother  told 
me  he  was  physically  unable  to  return.  Later 
on  she  told  a  worker  at  another  agency  that 
“Miss  Wilson  couldn’t  help  my  son  because 
she's  blind  and  couldn’t  see  what  a  fine  boy 
he  is.”  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  I  had 
failed  as  all  the  previous  workers  had  done  in 
helping  Mrs.  B.  to  accept  her  son’s  limitations. 

The  next  element  in  the  case  work  process 
which  presents  difficulty  to  the  blind  worker 
is  that  of  getting  information  about  the  client 
and  his  feelings  preparatory  to  formulating  a 
diagnosis.  Her  difficulty  here  is,  of  course,  her 
inability  to  visually  observe  him.  I  say  “visu¬ 
ally”  observe  because  there  are  many  ways  of 
observing,  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  blind 


worker  finds  an  answer  to  a  large  part  of  her 
problem.  She  is  accustomed  to  listening  for 
feeling  tones  in  the  voices  of  everyone  she 
meets  since  her  relationships  with  everyone 
in  her  daily  life  depend  on  this  ability.  As  a 
case  worker  she  develops  ability  to  interpret 
these  tones  as  a  seeing  worker  develops  skill 
in  interpreting  facial  expressions.  She  learns 
to  listen  for  other  things,  too.  The  woman 
who  opens  and  closes  her  purse,  the  man  who 
drums  his  fingers  on  the  desk,  and  the  girl 
v\'ho  can’t  sit  still,  all  can  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen.  I  have  found  these  substitutes  for  the 
most  part  adequate,  the  greatest  difficulty 
arising  with  the  extremely  inarticulate  client. 
With  him  my  situation  is  similar  to  a  seeing 
worker’s  when  confronted  with  a  “dead  pan,” 
and  the  answer  is  the  same;  more  time  and 
more  skill  to  draw  him  out. 

Observing  physical  appearance  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  important  by  some  social  workers, 
and  in  some  cases  I  agree.  If  there  is  anything  ]= 
extremely  unusual  in  the  client’s  appearance  i 
I  want  to  know  about  it.  Our  receptionist  has 
been  of  great  help  in  this  respect.  However, 
this  situation  seldom  occurs.  It  is  the  client’s 
feeling  about  his  appearance  which  is  usually 
important  and  this  can  come  out  only 
through  the  interview.  A  client  may  be  some¬ 
what  untidy  in  dress,  but  this  may  be  no 
problem  to  bim  at  all.  It  is  not  the  case 
worker’s  task  to  make  him  over.  It  is  only 
when  this  untidiness  becomes  a  barrier  to  his 
doing  something  he  wants  to  do  or  when  he 
becomes  concerned  abf)ut  it  that  it  becomes 
an  object  for  the  worker’s  attention.  I  have 
not  leaned  on  the  descriptions  given  by  others 
for  anything  but  extremes,  and  the  following 
example  will  indicate  why.  Two  social 
workers  met  an  applicant  at  our  agency  un¬ 
der  the  same  circumstances  and  each  de¬ 
scribed  her  to  me  later.  One  said  that  she  was 
“fat  and  quite  unattractive.”  The  other  de¬ 
scribed  her  as  “quite  cute,  with  an  athletic 
build.”  Where  appearance  is  concerned  there 
are  great  variations  in  judgment. 
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f  In  our  agency  a  specific  problem  arises  in 

r  regard  to  observation  since  we  serve  physi- 
c  cally  handicapped  people,  and  it  is  necessary 

c  for  me  to  know  what  the  client’s  handicap  is. 

a  I  have  found  not  being  able  to  see  an  advan- 
t  tagc  in  this  respect.  I  have  to  ask  him  about 
1  his  disability,  and  this  often  affords  a  better 
5  opportunity  to  learn  how  he  feels  about  him- 

1  self  than  if  I  could  merely  observe  the  mis- 

)  shapen  hand  or  the  hearing  aid. 

1  If  a  worker  is  able  to  establish  a  satisfactory 

5  relationship  with  her  client  and  if  she  is  able 

.  to  adequately  observe  and  interpret  his  feel- 

r  ings  and  responses,  I  see  no  further  obstacle 
which  her  blindness  might  present  to  her  pro- 
r  ceeding  with  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In 
’  every  other  respect,  I  believe,  her  success  as  a 
I  case  worker  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  a  see¬ 
ing  worker,  on  her  professional  development 
and  her  natural  aptitude  for  the  job. 

To  summarize  my  conclusions,  then,  I  be- 
r  lieve  that  the  blind  case  worker’s  problems 

I  center  around  the  areas  of  relationship  and 

;  observation.  In  handling  the  problem  of  re¬ 

lationship  her  first  requisite  is  personal  adjust- 
;  ment;  the  second  is  skillful  introduction  of 

r  the  fact  that  she  is  blind;  and  the  third  is  im- 

r  mediate  focusing  on  the  client’s  problem.  In 

dealing  with  the  problem  of  observation  her 
,  first  tool  is  the  development  of  auditory  sub- 

;  stitutes  for  vision;  the  second  is  use  of  the 

r  interview  to  bring  out  material  about  appear- 

j  ance  which  is  important  to  the  client;  and  the 

;  third  is  the  use  of  other  observers  in  those 

s  instances  where  a  physical  characteristic  is 

;  particularly  unusual  or  extreme. 

5  I  have  not  dealt  at  all  with  the  specific 

r  problems  and  the  possible  advantages  which 

1  a  blind  worker  may  find  in  working  with 

blind  clients  or  with  those  in  other  groups  of 
the  physically  handicapped  because  I  have 
s  wanted  my  remarks  to  be  more  generally 
applicable.  They  have  been  based  only  on  my 
c  own  experience  and  are  not  presented  as  con- 
c  elusive,  but  rather  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  art)use  many  further  questions  and  an¬ 


swers  in  the  minds  of  those  practicing  in  the 
field,  and  will  thereby  lead  all  of  us  toward 
greater  professional  skill  and  understanding. 


FRANCIS  EBER  PALMER,  1863-1950 

“God  standeth  within  the  shadows,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own!”  How  clearly  these 
words  return  to  my  memory  as  I  again  seem 
to  hear  them  resounding  from  the  lips  of 
Francis  E.  Palmer.  This  was  his  firm  belief 
years  ago  and  I  know  that  as  he  neared  the 
close  of  a  long  life  of  fruitful  service  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  was  calmly  assured  that  God 
was  still  there  within  the  shadows  waiting. 
Again  he  said,  “History  and  biography  and 
literature  must  be  kept  resonant  with  the  lives 
of  the  best.  The  Captains  and  Kings  may  de¬ 
part,  we  must  hear  the  shouting  and  the  tu¬ 
mult,  but  must  not  forget.” 

No,  we  must  not  forget  such  men  of  sound 
purpose  and  high  integrity  as  Francis  Eber 
Palmer  who  died  on  Tuesday,  May  30th  at 
his  home  in  Batavia,  New  York,  following 
an  illness  of  fourteen  months.  He  was  born 
in  Bowen’s  Prairie,  Iowa  on  September  24, 
1863,  and  was  graduated  at  Grinnell  College 
in  that  state  in  1888,  when  he  began  his  teach¬ 
ing.  In  1893  he  married  May  Lenon  of  Guth¬ 
rie  Center,  Iowa.  Through  all  the  years  since 
then  she  has  stood  by  his  side,  gracious,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  helpful,  devoted,  interested  in  all  his 
work;  always  accompanying  him  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  group.  He  served  thirty  notable 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  his  state  before 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Vinton.  A  leader  in  public  school 
work  in  Iowa,  he  became  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  national  figures  in  work  for  the  blind, 
serving  the  Iowa  Schtxil  as  superintendent 
from  1918  until  1939.  Progressive  in  his  think¬ 
ing,  he  did  much  to  liberalize  the  curricula  of 
our  sch(K)ls  and  to  divorce  them  from  narrow 
limitations.  He  continued  in  that  work  until 
1939  when  he  moved  to  Batavia,  New  York 
to  be  near  his  son,  Sufierintendent  Eber 
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Palmer  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  listed 
in  IV/io's  Who  in  America.  Earlier  he  was 
president,  first  of  the  Southwestern,  then  of 
the  Northwestern  Iowa  Teachers’  Association. 
At  one  time  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind  in  1935  and  1936.  In  1938 
Grinnell  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  bestowed 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Among 
his  outside  activities  he  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lions  Club  in  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  a 
pioneer  Chautauqua  lecturer  in  the  middle 
west.  While  in  Batavia  he  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
active  in  its  work,  and  revered  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  convincing  speaker  and 
an  energetic  leader  in  our  conferences  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  His  attitude  may  be 
exemplified  by  another  quotation  which  he 
liked  to  use:  “Bring  back  the  flag  to  the 
men”,  someone  shouted  to  the  standard 
bearer,  who  was  rushing  onto  the  parapet. 
“Bring  up  the  men  to  the  flag”,  was  the  heroic 
reply.  Our  profession  needs  such  men  as 
leaders.  We  who  knew  Mr.  Palmer  intimately 
miss  him.  — b.  s.  joice 

MADELEINE  SEYMOUR  LOOMIS 

Friends  and  workers  with  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  sh(x:ked  by  the  sudden 
death  on  August  16  of  Madeleine  Lcwjmis. 
Miss  Lcxjmis  began  her  work  with  the  blind 
in  1919  as  a  teacher  of  braille  for  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Later, 
she  organized  and  taught  braille  classes  at  the 
Providence  chapter  and  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter.  Since  1935  had  been  a  teacher  of 
hraille  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  was  the  author  of  many  b(X)ks  on 
braille,  including  Standard  English  Braille  in 
Twenty  Lessons,  You  Can  Learn  to  Read 


Braille  and  The  Braille  Reference  Boo\, 
Miss  Loomis  worked  with  representatives 
of  Turkey  in  setting  up  a  braille  system  for 
the  Turkish  language.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  and  vice-regent  of  the  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  Colonial  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Frank  L 
Campbell  Funeral  Church  in  New  York  City. 
Surviving  is  a  brother,  Stillman  W.  Loomis. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  DEATHS 
Mrs.  James  Scibetta,  a  teacher  of  English 
and  speech  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  since 
1929,  and  her  husband  were  drowned  in  Sen¬ 
eca  Lake  on  May  7th.  Besides  being  an  out 
standing  teacher,  Mrs.  Scibetta  was  active  in 
club  work  and  dramatics.  She  was  always 
cheerful,  happy  and  much  loved  by  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Annie  Parker,  retired  matron,  died 
suddenly  af  her  home  on  May  3d.  She  was 
connected  with  the  school  for  over  twenty 
years  until  ill  health  comp>elled  her  retirement 
in  1937.  Although  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
she  maintained  her  interest  in  her  “boys”. 

Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Beebe,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  since  1943,  passed  away 
May  19th  after  several  months’  illness. 

I  ■  ■■  ■  —I 
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THE  FANTASY  LIFE  OF  THE  BLIND 


W.  PATRICK  MORRISSEY 


In  these  days  it  has  apparently  become  quite 
popular,  even  in  ordinary  circles,  to  talk  of 
complexes,  the  subconscious,  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  mental  life  of  man  which  were 
neither  so  widely  known  nor  discussed  a 
generation  ago,  even  in  medical  circles.  It  is 
my  wish  to  treat  here  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
I  life  of  the  blind  of  which  very  few  people  are 
I  aware,  and  of  which  most  people  probably 
!  know  nothing.  Even  most  blind  people  are 
I  unwilling  to  say  much  about  it  to  others,  for 
fear  they  may  be  considered  more  than  odd, 
perhaps  just  a  little  “off  in  the  head”;  but  it 
is  quite  probable  that  most  of  them  have  had 
this  experience  at  one  time  or  another,  over 
a  period  of  years,  especially  if  they  happen 
to  have  been  born  blind.  However,  since  it 
is  a  perfectly  natural,  and  therefore  normal, 
result  of  certain  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
environment  which  have  affected  their  lives 
from  childhood  on,  I  think  it  only  proper 
that  something  be  said  about  it.  I  refer  to  the 
fantasy  life  of  the  blind,  and  having  been 
born  blind  myself  and  having  long  experi¬ 
enced  this  phenomenon  of  mental  activity  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  what  it  was  or  tried  to  discover 
its  causes  in  my  own  case  and  in  other  cases, 
1  think  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  consider  my¬ 
self  qualified  to  know  and  say  something 
about  it.  I  have  not  only  tried  to  discover  and 
analyze  some  of  its  causes,  but  have  also  en¬ 
deavored  to  determine  both  its  good  and  had 
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potentialities  for  us,  and  it  is  of  these  I  wish 
mainly  to  speak. 

Fantasy  may  be  defined  simply  as  a  sort  of 
daydreaming,  but  it  is  usually  an  involuntary 
and  unplanned  daydreaming.  It  is  a  sort  of 
hidden,  inner  life  lived  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  either  in  connection  with  events 
and  persons  influencing  or  even  determining 
the  circumstances  of  his  outer  life,  or  as  a 
refuge  from  these.  Indeed,  the  same  individual 
may  engage  in  both  types  of  fantasy,  but  he 
will  indulge  in  one  type  much  more  than  in 
the  other,  and  it  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  type  in  which  he  indulges  as  to  how  this 
habit  of  fantasy  affects  his  whole  life  and  his 
capacity  for  some  sort  of  useful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  of  living,  both  with  himself  and 
with  others. 

As  a  sort  of  refuge  from  the  reality  of  cer¬ 
tain  unpleasant  or  undesirable  conditions  in 
his  environmental  life,  fantasy  is  often  a 
most  pleasant  and  stimulating  experience, 
and  consequently  becomes  a  habit  without  the 
individual  realizing  that  it  has  become  so.  In 
this  sort  of  fantasy,  the  individual  is  either 
the  doer  of  great  deeds  or  of  generous  favors 
to  others,  or  he  is  the  holder  of  stock  in  a 
very  remunerative  company,  or  he  may  be, 
in  his  secret  mind,  the  recipient  of  favors 
from  others,  persons  either  real  or  imaginary. 
In  either  case,  he  is  indulging  in  a  fantasy 
which  makes  him  feel  secure,  safe,  wanted 
and  appreciated,  and  which  is  thus  an  inner 
expression  of  his  perfectly  normal  desire  to 
be  any  one  or  all  of  these  things. 

In  the  other  type  of  fantasy,  which  has  to 
do  with  persons  in  real  life  who  adversely 
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affect  the  life  of  the  blind  individual,  the 
experience  is  usually  anything  but  pleasant. 
It  is  usually  a  violent  type  of  fantasy,  which 
expresses  itself  in  any  one  of  various  ways. 
It  is  rooted  in  fear  and .  inner  protest,  and 
therefore  may  take  a  form  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  himself  the  victim  of  someone’s 
almost  sadistic  domination  or  persecution,  or 
may  fancy  himself  the  one  inflicting  discom¬ 
fort  or  torture  on  others  or  even  killing  them, 
and  doing  it  quite  gleefully,  thus  ridding 
himself  of  their  tyranny  forever.  In  his  very 
thoughtful  and  enlightening  book.  The  Blind 
in  School  and  Society,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Cuts- 
forth  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  this 
violent,  fear-inspired  type  of  fantasy  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  certain  blind  individuals  who 
confided  the  facts  to  him;  and,  of  course,  he 
did  not  violate  their  confidence  by  divulging 
their  names. 

The  violent  fantasies  which  are  the  result 
of  inner  fear  of  another  person  and  resent¬ 
ment  because  of  that  person’s  place  of  au¬ 
thority  or  domination  over  the  life  and  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  blind  individual  take  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  and  may  not  be  of  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  at  all  times  even  for  one  individual.  A 
certain  man  of  my  acquaintance  once  told 
me  that  as  a  child  he  was  afraid  of  one  of  his 
teachers  and  felt  he  hated  him,  and  often, 
when  he  was  alone  or  even  when  he  heard 
this  teacher  excoriating  and  belittling  one  of 
the  other  students,  would  imagine  himself 
having  a  fight  with  the  teacher  and  overpow¬ 
ering  him,  and  sometimes  even  killing  him, 
usually  with  kicks  and  blows.  This  teacher 
w'as  a  man  who  had,  at  least  when  1  and 
others  knew  him,  a  very  overbearing  manner 
toward  all  of  us,  and  w'ho  was  inclined  at 
times  to  belittle  us  and  to  ridicule  us  so  that 
we  felt  either  totally  miserable  or  w'ildly  re- 
iK'llious  within.  My  friend’s  fantasy  was  only 
a  natural,  normal  result  of  his  realization  that 
his  blindness  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  stand  up  to  the  man  as  he  felt  he 
should,  and  also,  because  of  this  consciousness 


of  his  physical  inability,  it  was  a  natural,  even 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  and  sadistic, 
expression  of  his  desire  to  show  the  man  that 
he  was  not  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  I 
could  give  other  examples  of  this  type  of 
fantasy,  from  my  own  and  others’  experience, 
but  most  of  them  would  be  a  sort  of  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  same  thing,  or  would  be  even 
more  fantastic.  In  time,  and  with  growth  in 
years  and  change  of  circumstances  or  environ¬ 
ment  or  both,  these  fantasies  leave  the  minH 
of  the  individual;  but  in  cases  where  neitha 
circumstances  nor  environment  materially 
change  for  the  better,  the  individual  who  is 
a  victim  of  this  type  of  fantasy  must  try  to 
understand  what  it  is  and  what  causes  it,  and 
even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  banish  it 
at  once  or  in  a  short  time,  his  analysis  of  the 
situation,  either  with  or  without  outside  help, ' 
may  well  enable  him  to  live  above  it  or  at 
least  not  allow  it  to  cripple  any  other  po¬ 
tentialities  he  has  for  good,  both  to  himself 
and  to  others. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fantasies  in  which 
the  individual  is  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  I  might  cite  an  example  or 
two.  At  one  time  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  gone  through  a  school  for  the  blind 
and  was  then  in  college  whether  or  not  he 
indulged  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  still  did.  He  said  that  in  his  mind’s 
play,  we  were  not  in  our  native  state  but  in 
Florida,  and  this  pleasant  fantasy  was  evoked 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  having  just  then  a 
rather  unusually  long  spell  of  warm  weather 
at  a  time  of  year  when  it  is  usually  much 
colder.  From  my  own  experience,  I  will  say 
that  as  a  young  lad,  intensely  interested  in 
languages,  geography  and  ancient  history,  1 
used  to  imagine  myself  in  many  remote 
places,  and  the  halls  of  the  sch(X)l  became 
anything  from  an  ancient  Roman  palace  to 
a  modern,  crowded  street  in  some  city  in 
China,  India,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  European 
countries,  and  this  pleasant  fantasy  was  often 
heightened  and  made  more  lively  by  the  fact 
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that  I  could  even  then  speak  a  few  words  in 
various  languages.  When  I  could  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  about  which  my 
fantasy  was  playing,  I  would  often  utter, 
usually  in  a  whisper,  strange  syllables  and 
combinations  of  syllables,  and  thus  imagine 
to  myself  that  I  was  learning  to  speak  some 
outlandish  tongue.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
habit  was  of  great  aid  to  me  in  my  later,  more 
concentrated  and  serious  efforts  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  languages,  because  it  prepared  my 
tongue  and  other  organs  of  speech  for  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  sounds  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  sounds  not  found  in  English.  In¬ 
deed,  I  might  add  that  my  fantasy  life  has 
since  also  enabled  me  to  keep  up  some  of 
these  languages  because  in  it  I  was  speaking 
them  with  people  whose  native  languages  they 
were.  I  suggest  that  in  such  cases,  and  so  long 
as  we  remember  that  these  things  are  only  a 
part  of  our  fantasy  life,  we  may,  as  it  were, 
make  them  work  for  us  and  to  our  gtx)d.  Our 
awareness  of  our  real,  physical  environment 
will  have  a  sufficiently  sobering  effect  to  make 
us  realize  the  limitations  of  even  these  fantasy 
helps  to  whatever  end  we  wish  to  achieve. 

I  will  not  here  go  into  any  detail  concern¬ 
ing  it;  but  I  think  I  should  frankly  say  that 
many  of  the  blind  also  have  what  might  be 
called  erotic  fantasies,  and  that  in  cases  where, 
thanks  to  a  prudish  or  somewhat  puritanic 
environment  and  a  neglect  of  their  training 
in  matters  concerning  sex,  these  fantasies 
may,  and  often  do,  take  on  some  rather  weird 
forms.  Sometimes  they  are  positively  sadistic, 
even  when  the  object  of  the  erotic  fantasy  is 
not  a  person  to  whom  the  individual  indulg¬ 
ing  in  it  has  any  special  aversion.  Indeed,  he 
may,  and  usually  does,  have  a  very  strong  af¬ 
fection  for  the  object  of  these  fantasies. 
Thanks  to  the  saner  and  more  understanding 
attitude  toward  these  and  other  aspects  of  the 
social  life  of  the  blind  now  shown  in  most 
schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  very  probable  that 
few  of  the  pupils  will  leave  them  with  their 
minds  warped  by  any  such  erotic  fantasies. 
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and  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  they 
should  not  have  them  in  later  life. 

I  think  I  have  written  enough  to  show  what 
I  mean  by  the  fantasy  life  of  the  blind.  It 
should  be  clearly  understtxKl  that  even  though 
a  blind  individual  may,  and  often  does,  in¬ 
dulge  in  these  fantasies  even  in  adult  life, 
they  are  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  he  is 
mentally  abnormal,  and  least  of  all,  that  he 
is  insane.  It  is  simply  the  natural  result  of 
the  fact  that  for  many  blind  persons,  especially 
in  early  childhood,  life  is  often  very  lonely. 
Their  seeing  parents,  family  and  friends  are 
often  so  busy  with  their  own  affairs  that  they 
do  not  realize  this,  and  may  fondly  imagine 
that  when  the  child  is  playing  the  piano  or 
listening  to  the  radio,  he  is  enjoying  himself, 
whereas  it  may  be  that  in  reality  he  is  heartily 
w'ishing  he  had  someone  to  talk  to  him  about 
this  or  that  thing  which  interests  him  deeply 
at  that  particular  time,  and  is  trying,  perhaps 
unconsciously  and  involuntarily,  to  make  up 
for  this  lack  of  real  companionship  by  creat¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  a  little  w'orld  of  his  own  in 
w'hich  he  has  friends  who  understand  and 
appreciate  him,  and  wherein  he  is  allowed  to 
show  some  particular  skill  of  his  own  for 
W'hich  his  friends  in  that  world  truly  admire 
him.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  lead  to  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  importance,  nor 
do  I  deny  that  it  often  leads  to  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  unfriendly  and  overbearing  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  who  may  in  some  w'ay  be  a  bit 
domineering  over  others,  including  the  blind 
individual;  but  I  wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  fantasy  life,  in  whatever  aspect,  is 
only  a  means  of  trying  to  express  a  perfectly 
normal  and  natural  desire  to  be  somebody 
and  to  be  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
I  freely  admit  that  these  fantasies  may  often 
be  the  cause  of  certain  outward  mannerisms 
which  are  sometimes  called  “blindisms”;  but 
if  the  seeing  persons  within  the  orbit  of  the 
blind  person’s  life  understand  this  rightly 
and  try  to  take  a  kindly,  sane  attitude  to¬ 
ward  him,  they  can  be  of  much  help  to  him 
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in  his  efforts  to  overcome  such  mannerisms  lar  the  why  and  wherefore  of  some  of  his  own 
when  they  are  called  to  his  attention.  Any  fantasies,  be  they  pleasant  or  violent,  he  ca^ 
fantasy,  unchecked,  may  lead  to  mental  in  time,  either  expel  them  from  his  mii4 
trouble;  but  if  the  individual  can  understand  live  with  and  above  them,  or  make  them  work 
the  general  nature  of  fantasy  and  in  particu-  for  his  good. 


PROGRESS  AND  PLEASURE  OUTSTANDING  IN 
1950  SUMMER  CONVENTIONS 


Late  June  and  early  July  of  1950  brought 
in  quick  succession  a  trio  of  national  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
which  probably  add  up  to  one  of  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  professional  progress  and 
personal  pleasure  in  many  years.  Despite 
country  distances,  hundreds  flocked  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  biennial  session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 
invaded  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  and  centered  on  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  annual  confab  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Outlook  traveled 
to  all  three  to  assemble  a  summary  of  impres¬ 
sions  and  highlights  for  a  composite  picture 
report,  since  detailed  reporting  in  brief  space 
w'ould  be  impossible.  The  Outlool{  saw  and 
heard  at  the  two  professional  gatherings  an 
intense  interest  in  the  fundamental  facts  and 
problems,  a  maturely  progressive  openmind¬ 
edness  toward  new  concepts,  a  tolerance  be¬ 
tween  special  interests  and  a  healthy  desire 
to  promote  national  unity  and  agreement.  At 
the  meeting  of  members  of  the  Federation  the 
Ontloo/{  heard  a  vigorous  and  virile  group  of 
organized  blind  persons  raise  their  voice  in 
protest  against  inadequate  social  progress  and 
autocratic  agency  programs,  while  tempering 
their  emotion  with  an  unmistakable  sign  of 


yearning  for  intellectual  fashioning  of  Fedcra-  * 
tion  policies  and  objectives. 

The  Outloot(s  most  cherished  memory  d  I 
the  Salt  Lake  City  A.A.W.B.  assembly  is  | 
that  of  the  Shotwell  Award  presentations  to  p 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell  and  Winifred  Hatha-  I 
way,  leading  ladies  in  their  respective  fields  I 
of  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blind-  [ 
ness.  Visitors  who  heard  the  pin  drop  in  the  ! 
famed  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle  could  have  1 
heard  it  equally  as  well  as  more  than  two  j 
hundred  banqueters  listened  reverently  to  in-  j 
spiring  ceremony.  j 

By  way  of  statistics,  registration  at  the-Salt ; 
Lake  session  was  290  with  scores  of  addi- 1 
tional  drop-ins.  New  York  led  with  thirty- 1 
one  registered  delegates,  Utah  and  Canada  1 
followed  with  thirty,  and  California  sent  i 
twenty-nine.  Thirty-eight  states,  seven  Can¬ 
adian  provinces  and  India  were  represented. ; 
Total  membership  now  stands  at  700,  with 
Tennessee  taking  the  1950  championship  for 
new  members  and  Florida,  last  year’s  leader, 
running  second.  Convention  site  for  1951 
will  be  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  on  invitation 
from  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
date  to  be  set  by  the  Board. 

At  Philadelphia  more  than  400  turned  out 
for  the  educators’  and  instructors’  get-to-j 
gether,  with  historic,  progressive  Overbrook  1 
School  for  the  Blind  virtually  overflowing  | 
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UP  IN  THE  AIR 


^  This  candid  snapshot,  taken  during  a  Rocky  Mountain  tojr  on  the  entertainment  schedule  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 

lave  ■  Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in  July,  is  evidence  that  Master  of  Ceremonies  Francis  Cummings  was  not  enjoying 

the  prospect  of  being  late  for  the  evening’s  Shotwell  Award  Banquet.  Dr.  Cummings,  third  from  the  left  above, 
'  is  awaiting  the  return  of  a  party  of  would-be  mountain  climbers  too  long  delayed  by  snowball  fights  at  the  11,000- 

)  in-  I  foot  altitude.  Major  Jack  Brady  and  George  Keane,  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  show  little 

!  sign  of  optimism  about  their  early  arrival  at  dinner,  while  M.  R.  Barnett,  of  the  American  Foundation,  does  his  best 

*  to  cheer  up  the  impatient  trio — literally  “up  in  the  air.” 

Salt 


irty- 

I  with  hospitality.  Election  of  officers  took  the 
news  spotlight,  with  Finis  E.  Davis,  superin- 
;  tendent  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
itcd  Blind,  voted  into  the  association’s  presi- 
dency.  Other  officers  elected  are:  First  Vice- 
•  President,  Neal  F.  Quimby,  New  Mexico; 
ider,  Second  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Lysen,  Minne- 
sota;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Egbert  N. 
ition  Peeler,  North  Carolina. 

'  The  A.A.I.B.  convention  spot  in  1952  will 

be  Louisville,  the  home  of  the  printing  house. 
Meanwhile,  joint  cooperative  action  by  com- 
^  the  two  large  associations  will  be- 

■  gin  to  function  in  the  study  of  pertinent 
problems  in  educating  the  blind  for  effective 


adult  lives  where  they  cross  associational  lines. 

Election  of  officers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  returned 
Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  to  the  presidency  of 
that  group.  Emphasis  upon  legislative  objec¬ 
tives  highlighted  the  Federation’s  business 
meetings  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that 
noted  at  the  1950  conclaves  of  the  two  pro¬ 
fessional  associations. 

The  Outlook^  from  time  to  time  will  relate 
other  aspects  of  the  activities  and  objectives 
of  the  national  and  international  forces  at 
work  about  us.  We  pledge  increased  alertness, 
more  representative  reporting,  and  a  re-dedi¬ 
cation  to  professional  service. 


■  if  • 


CONTRACT  WORK  IN  A  SHELTERED  SHOP 

ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


Contract  work  in  a  sheltered  shop  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  contract  work  in  private 
industry.  The  type  of  work  that  can  be  done, 
the  ability  to  secure  work,  and  the  prices  for 
the  work  are  the  central  factors.  The  fact  that 
the  work  is  done  in  a  sheltered  shop  by  handi¬ 
capped  workers  is  incidental  as  far  as  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  concerned.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  shop,  however,  the  work  never  is  an 
end  in  itself  but  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  total 
program  whose  ends  are  the  welfare  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  easing  on  the  general  public 
of  the  burden  of  dependency. 

The  Ability  to  Do  the  ITor^ 

The  ability  of  a  sheltered  shop  to  do  a 
job  does  not  hinge  on  any  question  of  the 
abilities  of  handicapped  people  but  on  the 
questions  of  adequacy  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  technical  know-how,  the  meeting 
of  production  schedules  and  the  proper 
quality  controls. 

If  you  go  through  any  dime  store  looking 
for  articles  that  can  be  made  in  a  sheltered 
shop  you  may  be  surprised  to  observe  that 
almost  all  the  articles  are  machine-made  and 
require  little  hand  labr^r.  In  a  large  factory 
machines  continuously  displace  hand  labor  or 
are  so  arranged  that  the  hand  labor  required 
cannot  be  removed  far  from  the  machines. 
In  many  assembly  lines  there  is  a  great  deal 
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of  hand  labor  but  machines  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  line  so  the  whole  is  tied  to  the 
machines.  The  high  wages  in  American  ifr 
dustry  are  possible  because  the  physical  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  workers  are  multiplied  by  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  machines.  In  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  there  has  been  a  minimum  of  machinery 
for  contract  work,  so  the  workers  labor  un¬ 
der  the  double  disability  of  a  physical  handi¬ 
cap  and  a  limitation  of  tools.  Sheltered  shops 
have  been  in  a  position  where  the  contract 
work  they  could  do  consisted  of  rather  sim¬ 
ple  hand  work.  Special  machinery  cannot  be 
afforded  unless  long-time  continuance  of  a 
contract  is  assured.  Shops  have  not  ventured 
to  purchase  machinery  and  then  secure  work 
for  those  machines. 

Machines  are  of  no  importance  without 
technical  know-how,  a  knowledge  which  goes 
beyond  the  mere  operation  of  the  machine  to 
the  creation  of  jigs  and  devices  and  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  shop  for  efficient  production.  Even 
in  hand  assembly  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  jigs  and  devices.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  with  the  blind  at  least,  they  determine 
whether  the  job  can  or  cannot  be  done.  The 
nature  of  the  jigs  and  devices  very  frequently 
spells  the  difference  between  efficiency  and  | 
ineffectiveness.  The  sheltered  workshop  can¬ 
not  be  content  to  copy  the  devices  used  in  the  ] 
firm  which  gives  the  contract.  Special  physical 
disabilities  require  special  devices — devices 
which  may  excell  those  originally  devised  for 
non-handicapped  people.  The  development  of 
jigs  and  devices  is  no  cut-and-dried  affair  but  ] 
requires  continual  alertness,  imagination  and 
a  “feel”  for  that  which  will  work. 
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Contract  work  has  quality  standards  and 
production  schedules  which  are  integral  to 
the  job.  A  rather  naive  example  of  an  op¬ 
posite  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  gentleman  operating  a  sheltered  shop:  “I 
need  more  contract  work  but  I  don’t  want 
any  work  where  we  have  to  get  out  any  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  on  deadlines.”  The  flow  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  sub-assemblies  with  a  minimum  in 
the  pipelines  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  industrial  society,  and  a  shel¬ 
tered  shop  which  refuses  to  work  in  terms 
of  this  picture  is  not  really  seeking  contract 
work  but  is  seeking  for  something  to  while 
away  the  time. 

It  would  be  stultifying  to  think  of  what 
can  be  done  in  a  sheltered  shop  only  in  terms 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  future  hardly  have  been 
touched  but  these  possibilities  imply  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  investment  per 
worker. 

Securing  Contracts 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  in  tools  and  know¬ 
how  in  sheltered  shops  there  is  considerable 
potential  contract  work  in  cities  with  indus¬ 
tries.  In  seeking  such  work  we  should  be 
fairly  clear  on  the  motivation  which  might 
lead  the  firm  to  give  the  contract.  Most  firms 
contract  work  for  which  they  do  not  have 
the  specific  production  tools  required  but  shel¬ 
tered  shops  do  not  have  the  equipment  to 
compete  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Four  types  of  situations  are  conducive  to 
contract  work  being  given  to  a  sheltered 
shop.  Many  firms  have  nuisance  jobs,  odd  jobs 
which  do  not  fit  smoothly  in  their  plant.  They 
may  be  jobs  with  too  much  monotony,  ir¬ 
regularity,  or  difference  from  their  other 
processes,  or  too  small  in  volume  to  fit 
smoothly.  Many  of  these  nuisance  jobs  fit 
nicely  in  a  sheltered  shop. 

A  firm  with  a  plant  of  its  own  is  at  times 
short  of  space  or  manpower,  due  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation  or  due  to  the  growth 


of  the  firm.  Contracts  let  to  a  sheltered  shop 
with  space  and  manpower  help  alleviate  a 
real  problem.  Contracts  stemming  from  this 
source  are  likely  to  be  withdrawn  in  times  of 
economic  recession  or  depression,  the  very 
times  when  the  demands  on  the  sheltered  shop 
are  the  greatest. 

Small  new  firms  come  into  existence  con¬ 
tinually  and  in  some  instances  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  them  if  a  sheltered  shop 
can  be  the  sole  assembly  storage  and  shipping 
facility.  Metal  stampings  and  other  parts  come 
directly  to  the  shop  from  the  original  supplier. 
Some  of  the  parts  may  be  drilled,  riveted  or 
processed  in  other  ways  in  the  shop,  assem¬ 
bled  and  drop-shipped  to  customers  of  the 
firm.  This  type  of  contract  has  great  possibil¬ 
ities  if  the  work  is  suitable  to  the  shop,  if  the 
firm  prospers,  if  the  shop  does  a  good  job, 
and  if  there  is  no  attempt  at  exploitation  by 
either  party.  A  small  new  firm  or  an  older 
firm  with  a  new  product  usually  is  overly  op¬ 
timistic  and  its  unexpected  adversities  reflect 
directly  on  the  shop.  The  regularity  of  ma¬ 
terial  supply  and  of  shipments,  the  volume  of 
storage  space,  the  development  of  engineering 
“kinks”  which  have  not  been  ironed  out,  and 
related  problems  may  be  of  greater  moment 
than  the  actual  fabricating  and  assembly  and 
it  is  in  respect  to  these  matters  that  trouble 
is  most  likely  to  arise.  If  the  storm  can  be 
weathered  for  a  time,  adjustments  can  be 
made  giving  fair  consideration  to  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  total  picture. 

Some  firms  are  willing  to  give  contract 
work  to  a  sheltered  shop  because  they  have 
a  feeling  of  community  rsponsibility  or  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  handicapjied.  They  are  willing 
to  let  work  go  from  their  plant  to  a  sheltered 
shop  which  they  would  not  let  to  a  private 
firm.  A  large  firm  is  more  apt  to  give  such 
contracts  than  a  small  once.  The  volume  of 
work  removed  from  their  plant  is  very  small 
in  terms  of  their  total  production  and  the 
large  firm  is  inclined  to  be  more  conscious  of 
its  responsibilities  to  the  community.  The 
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feeling  of  community  responsibility  is  the 
backdrop  which  permits  some  men  in  the 
firm  with  warm  hearts  and  a  sympathy  for 
handicapped  people  to  use  their  influence  in 
granting  contracts  to  a  sheltered  shop.  The 
interest  and  concern  for  human  beings  are 
potent  forces  and  are  found  in  men  and 
women  in  large  industries.  Contracts  that 
come  out  of  this  interest  and  concern  are 
on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  those  that 
are  given  because  the  contracting  firm  is  in 
a  position  which  gives  them  a  specific  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  in  letting  work  to  a  shel¬ 
tered  shop.  An  outsanding  example  is  the 
long-time  relationship  between  the  Western 
Electric  Company  and  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind.  From  time  to  time  over 
the  years  the  work  being  done  at  the  Light¬ 
house  became  obsolete  with  shifts  in  technol¬ 
ogy  but  in  each  instance  Western  Electric 
Company  found  other  work  which  could  be 
substituted. 

The  four  motivations  for  a  firm  letting 
work  to  a  sheltered  shop  do  not  insure  a  flow 
of  contracts.  The  shop  must  find  the  firms 
to  be  approached  and  sell  them.  As  in  all  sell¬ 
ing,  the  ways  of  finding  prospects  and  making 
sales  are  variable.  They  flow  from  a  general 
understanding  and  sizing  up  of  the  whole 
situation,  determination,  imagination  and 
work. 

Toy  work  is  highly  seasonal  and  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  secure  for  part  of  the  year. 
Letters  can  be  sent  to  toy  manufacturers 
listed  in  the  classified  section  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  A  firm  advertising  in  the 
“Help  Wanted”  columns  may  find  that  its 
labor  problem  can  be  relieved  through  letting 
a  subcontract  to  a  sheltered  shop.  The  “In¬ 
dustrial  Space  Wanted”  advertisements  are 
one  key  to  new  firms  or  expanding  firms.  A 
sheltered  shop  may  advertise  directly  in  the 
newspapers.  Some  persons  interested  in  the 
shop  may  know  of  types  of  work  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  a  specific  firm  which  can  be  in¬ 


vestigated.  The  president  or  other  important 
official  of  some  firm  may  become  interested 
in  the  shop  through  a  friend  and  may  permit 
a  representative  to  go  through  his  plant  look¬ 
ing  for  work.  The  heads  of  a  number  of 
firms  can  be  invited  to  a  meeting  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  interest  and  secure  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  survey.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
securing  contracts  is  to  develop  a  reputation 
which  is  widely  known  so  people  with  work 
to  be  done  will  approach  the  shop  of  their  own 
volition. 

Pricing 

Contracts  offered  to  a  shop  at  prices  which 
undercut  the  market  must  be  rejected.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  not  offered  at  prices  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  if  they  were  they  would  be  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  long  run.  A  market  price  is 
the  only  satisfactory  price  but  frequently  it  ^ 
is  difficult  of  determination. 

Clothing,  groceries  and  other  articles  vary  ' 
in  price  from  store  to  store  depending  upon 
many  factors,  including  the  reputation  of  the 
seller  and  the  services  that  go  with  the  prod-  I 
ucts.  The  factors  surrounding  contract  work  | 
in  a  sheltered  shop  are  variable  and  create  i 
real  difficulties  in  determining  a  fair  price. 

A  firm  which  takes  work  from  its  own  plant 
and  gives  it  to  a  sheltered  shop  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  more  than  what  its  direct 
costs  would  be.  These  costs  are  the  piece  rates  f 
plus  a  percentage  to  cover  deductions  for  so¬ 
cial  security  taxes,  vacation  and  sick  leave 
wages  and  immediate  supervision.  The  firm 
has  a  reduction  in  its  paper  work  on  person¬ 
nel  but  an  increase  in  other  paper  work  and 
in  trucking  costs.  When  a  contract  involves 
storage,  drop-shipping,  or  other  services  which 
a  firm  otherwise  would  do  for  itself,  a  fair 
price  must  include  these  costs.  In  general,  a 
fair  price  means  that  a  firm  does  not  escape 
legitimate  costs  which  are  met  by  its  competi¬ 
tors.  In  figuring  these  costs  the  sheltered  shop 
cannot  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  marginal  or 
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high  cost  firm  but  on  the  basis  of  reasonably 
efficient  operation.  If  the  sheltered  shop  is  in¬ 
efficient  it  must  pay  its  own  penalty. 

The  price  of  inefficiency  is  quite  different 
from  the  subsidy  required  by  a  sheltered  shop 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  Contrary  to  any  private  indus¬ 
try,  the  shop  drains  itself  of  its  best  workers 
as  it  helps  them  find  jobs  in  private  industry. 
Good  and  sufficient  reasons  dictate  that  mini¬ 
mum  wages  be  paid  to  some  workers  who  do 
not  earn  what  they  receive.  Many  handi¬ 
capped  people  require  extra  training  costs, 
not  just  because  they  are  handicapped  but 
because  of  lack  of  work  experience  and  lack 
of  any  real  conception  of  the  requirements  of 
a  job.  Some  physical  handicaps  require  long¬ 
term  re-education  of  muscular  skills.  In  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  some  of  the  work  that  is 
accepted  can,  with  proper  devices,  be  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  people  as  efficiently  as  by 
sighted.  Other  types  of  work  in  the  shops  can 
be  done  by  blind  people  but  not  as  efficiently. 
The  jobs  are  taken  to  provide  work  but  the 
inefficiency  due  to  the  handicap  itself  is  a 
legitimate  charge  against  the  shop  and  not 
against  the  contracting  firm.  The  shop  has 
to  pay  wages  equal  to  those  paid  in  industry 
for  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
and  the  margin  in  price  above  these  rates  on 
some  contracts  could  not  carry  the  overhead 
even  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Conclusion 

Contract  work  is  of  great  value  but  a  shop 
based  exclusively  on  contract  work  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  instability.  It  does  not  have  control  of 
the  flow  of  materials  and  cannot  set  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  in  terms  of  its  own  best  inter¬ 
ests.  The  volume  of  contract  work  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  variation  due  to  general  economic 
conditions,  seasonal  factors  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion. 

Contracts  provide  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
can  provide  more.  They  offer  the  possibility  of 
considerable  variety  in  work  to  accommodate 


people  of  different  abilities.  Continual  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  type  of  work  gives  promise  of 
more  machinery,  increasing  know-how,  and 
perhaps  the  development  of  new  ideas  for 
products  to  supplement  the  traditional  ones 
which  now  are  the  mainstay  of  most  shel¬ 
tered  shops.  If  our  shops  were  divided  into 
a  training  section,  therapeutic  or  opportun¬ 
ity  section,  and  production  section  we  might 
resolve  what  at  times  seems  to  be  a  conflict 
between  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  and  the  pressure  for  efficient  production. 


CLASSES  AT  HOME 

Electronic  two-way  radios  are  making  class¬ 
room  participation  a  reality  for  thousands  of 
home  and  hospital-bound  crippled  children, 
according  to  an  article  in  The  Crippled  Child. 
Through  a  portable  radio  unit,  shut-in  stu¬ 
dents  can  move  from  class  to  class  hearing 
every  recitation  and  taking  part  in  daily 
discussions  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students. 

Radio  education  does  not  replace  the  home 
instructor.  It  supplements  her  work  and  be¬ 
cause  fewer  visits  are  necessary  one  teacher 
serves  more  students. 

In  Iowa  where  approximately  1000  children 
have  received  all  or  part  of  their  education 
via  school-to-home  equipment,  the  authors 
cite  studies  showing  that  “marked  therapeu¬ 
tic  values,  mental  stimulation  and  emotional 
release  replace  the  former  lethargy  and  sense 
of  confinement.”  “The  education  of  shut-in 
pupils  in  a  manner  which  is  much  more 
complete  and  more  economical  is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  education  must  parallel  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  individual.  It  is 
doubly  important  because  of  his  limited  voca¬ 
tional  potentialities.” 

Arrangements  for  the  installation  of  the 
school-to-home  education  system  can  be  made 
through  the  local  telephone  company. 

Mote:  This  plan  which  is  bcin;;  used  in  Iowa  might  be 
utilized  by  home  teachers  of  the  blind. 
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The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind.  By  Hector 
Chevigny  and  Sydell  Braverman.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press. 
523  pp.  $4.00 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  bring  to  the  literature  of 
blindness  another  author  of  the  caliber  of 
Hector  Chevigny.  He  has  the  skill  of  the 
professional  writer  in  marshalling  facts  and 
developing  ideas.  But  more  than  that,  he  has 
the  keen  perception,  the  sense  of  humor  and 
the  understanding  of  human  nature  to  make 
a  lively  approach  to  a  subject  usually  treated 
with  dullness  and  solemnity.  The  two  contri¬ 
butions  he  has  made  within  the  past  four 
years  form  a  complementary  pair. 

My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose,  the  earlier 
book,  is  the  more  readable,  because  of  its 
highly  personal  touch,  its  sparkling  style  and 
its  vigorous  spirit  of  revolt.  This  book,  which 
pictures  a  personality  all  snarled  up  in  a  baf¬ 
fling  situation,  gives  the  reader  the  feeling 
that  things  are  under  control  and  on  the  way 
toward  falling  into  a  consistent  pattern.  This 
is  the  Chevigny  touch  which  is  always  going 
to  be  admired.  It  is  likely  that  this  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  will  be  imitated  many  times, 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  will  never  be 
equalled. 

The  later  book.  The  Adjustment  of  the 
Blind,  fulfills  the  promise  of  the  first.  In  it, 
the  author  has  extricated  himself  from  the 
initial  confusion,  and  is  standing  aside,  evalu¬ 
ating  the  causes  of  the  conflicts  presented  in 
the  first  account.  Having  tested  for  himself 
the  peculiar  social  and  emotional  climate  of 
“life  under  blindness”,  Chevigny  has  focused 
his  attention  upon  the  irrational  element  in 
the  relationship  between  the  blind  and  the 


seeing  which  renders  them  incapable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  each  other  realistically.  The  experi¬ 
ential  reality  of  this  relationship,  and  the  in¬ 
sight  which  poses  the  problem  are  Chevigny’s. 
The  psychological  background  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  that  of  the  co-author,  Sydell  Brav¬ 
erman. 

The  source  of  the  irrationality  is  sought 
in  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  blind  and  of 
the  seeing  on  both  the  conscious  and  the  un¬ 
conscious  levels,  and  its  manifestations  are 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  blind,  in  their 
vocational  situation,  in  their  educational  prob-  I 
lems,  in  their  relations  to  the  present  or-  j 
ganized  efforts  concerned  with  them,  and  in  ! 
the  problem  of  the  blind  individual’s  attempt  j 
to  make  himself  a  part  of  a  coherent  social  ! 
pattern.  The  result  of  this  collaborative  effort 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  unified  pic¬ 
ture  that  has  yet  been  presented  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  the  social  world. 

The  answer  which  the  authors  have  arrived 
at  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  is  functionally  sound,  and  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  theme  developed  is 
a  philosophical  and  psychological  explanation 
for  the  existence  of  the  conflict.  Whether 
the  reader  finds  the  explanation  complete  and 
satisfactory  depends  much  upon  his  personal 
attitude.  But  every  reader  must  grant  that 
the  authors  have  attempted  to  go  further  both 
culturally  and  scientifically  in  their  searching 
than  any  other  writer  has  gone  thus  far. 

The  second  theme  is  the  more  practical  one 
of  the  course  the  blind  person  must  take  to 
develop  himself  and  preserve  his  integrity 
under  the  conditions  which  society  places 
upon  him.  This  is  the  problem  of  adjustment, 
and  in  its  breakdown  of  the  concept  of  ad-  ■ 
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justment  lies  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
of  the  book.  In  place  of  this  vague  and  ambi¬ 
guous  term,  the  authors  substitute  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  reorganization  and  integration,  de¬ 
veloping  the  possibilities  of  the  former  in 
terms  of  adequate  and  sound  training,  and 
warning  of  the  difficulty  of  the  latter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  facility  with  which  society  makes 
stereotyped  blind  people  out  of  persons  who 
hive  the  potential  to  develop  independence 
and  individuality. 

The  book  promises  to  have  a  long  period 
of  usefulness.  It  will  be  indispensable  on  the 
reference  shelves  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  it  should  be  a  “must”  on  the  list  of  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  social  workers  in  nearly 
every  field. 

— ^THOMAS  D.  CUTSFORTH 


This  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  our 
meager  list  of  scholarly  studies  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  blind  man  and  his  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  in  society.  With  surprising  insight  Che- 
vigny  has  developed  theses  proposed  in  his 
earlier  book.  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose,  and 
elaborated  his  idea  of  a  constant  element  in 
the  environment  of  the  blind  to  a  stage 
where  his  views  should  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  by  every  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  work  in  this  field. 

A  wide  reading  of  this  book  by  the  general 
public  should  produce  a  more  wholesome  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  blind  and  hasten  the  day 
when  kindly  but  misguided  philanthropy 
will  give  place  to  reasonable  provision  for 
scientific  training  which  may  be  expected  to 
prepare  the  blind  to  take  their  rightful  place 
as  contributing  members  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  A  careful  study  of  the  detailed  criti¬ 
cisms  and  constructive  suggestions  offered,  by 
all  those  concerned  in  administering  the  “sys¬ 
tem”  which  controls  the  fortunes  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  seems  our  obvious  duty. 
Warren  Bledsoe’s  remarks  in  his  review  of 
Chevigny’s  earlier  book  are  equally  apt  for 
this  volume.  “In  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose, 


what  Chevigny  says  about  us  in  work  for  the 
blind  is  often  not  complimentary,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  be  complimented;  rather 
that  we  understand  and  do  our  work  skil¬ 
fully.  It  will  be  a  sin  against  the  light  if  this 
book  is  not  read,  and  carefully  read,  by 
workers  in  the  field.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
will  go  forward,  stand  still,  or  regress  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  receive  the  offerings  of 
an  intelligence  which  is  the  keenest  to  advise 
us  since  Pierre  Villey.” 

The  repetition  of  most  of  the  major  criti¬ 
cisms  expressed  in  the  former  volume,  with 
greater  emphasis  and  elaboration,  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  the  author’s  opinion  not  much 
progress  has  been  made.  Will  this  btxjk  be 
read,  be  thoughtfully  considered  without 
prejudice,  and  serve  its  constructive  purpose? 
Will  the  increased  use  of  psychoanalysis,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  cooperation  of  a  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist  and  the  quotation  of  authorities  in 
the  field,  gain  for  it  wider  acceptance  and  en¬ 
sure  greater  effort  to  correct  wrong  attitudes 
and  treatment  of  the  blind?  Or  will  many 
readers,  both  blind  and  seeing,  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  turn  away  from  this  very  val¬ 
uable  book  because  they  have  not  accepted 
Freudian  explanations  either  of  their  personal 
lives  or  of  social  attitudes?  This  is  a  chance 
which  any  author  takes  when  his  own  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  is  so  vivid  that  it  shines  through 
his  presentation  of  facts  and  issues.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  may  be  a 
“best  seller”  in  its  special  area. 

This  challenging  book  presents  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  the  blind  man  in  modern  society. 
Chevigny,  losing  his  sight  in  the  midst  of  a 
successful  literary  career,  finds  the  mental  re¬ 
organization  of  his  daily  life  hindered  rather 
than  helped  by  the  inadequate  and  mistaken 
rehabilitation  offered  by  society,  and  his  emo¬ 
tional  adjustments  blocked  by  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  which  have  crystalized  into  a 
stereotype  which  society  attempts  to  force 
upon  the  blind  as  a  group.  Adjustment  to 
the  loss  of  vision  is  difficult,  but  with  proper 
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help  one  may  learn  to  dress  himself,  eat,  read 
and  write,  move  about  and  carry  on  many  of 
the  physical  activities  he  formerly  engaged  in. 
But  he  has  become  a  member  of  a  minority 
group — the  blind — and  on  every  side  he  is 
impeded  by  the  restrictions,  limitations  and 
cautions  imposed  by  society.  The  historical 
section,  showing  the  slow  development  of  our 
treatment  of  the  blind  from  mendicancy 
through  the  period  of  the  asylum  to  present 
day  attempts  at  integration  (or  “permission 
for  the  blind  to  take  a  position  in  regular  so¬ 
ciety”)  indicates  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
ideas  now  used  as  social  pressures  upon  the 
blind.  For  the  hidden  bases  of  misguided  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes  an  explanation  is  sought  through 
an  excursion  into  “depth  psychology.” 

In  chapter  I  the  groundwork  is  laid  for 
later  development.  Instead  of  inspirational 
literature  intended  to  arouse  the  blind  to 
superhuman  efforts  to  overcome  their  handi¬ 
cap,  let  us  have  more  of  the  modern  trend  to¬ 
ward  specific  training  in  just  how  to  do  the 
physical  things  demanded  in  life.  Our  ideas 
of  adjustment  need  clarification.  Just  as  a  man 
who  loses  a  leg  must  learn  how  to  use  his  re¬ 
maining  musculature  differently,  so  a  man 
deprived  of  sight  must  make  extra  demands 
upon  his  other  senses;  and  both  may  attain 
physical  adjustment  through  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  their  voluntary  and  involuntary  sen¬ 
sory-motor  controls.  The  common  assump¬ 
tion  that  “personality”  must  be  irreparably 
shattered  by  blindness  and  that  daily  frustra¬ 
tion  in  action  causes  the  welling  up  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  results  in  unbearable  internal  con¬ 
flict,  may  be  tested  by  clinical  studies  of  the 
blind  themselves.  The  blind  man’s  major  ad¬ 
justment  is  the  response  he  makes,  whether 
submissive  or  aggressive,  to  ideas  which  form 
a  constant  element  in  his  environment. 

In  chapter  II  we  find  a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  sight — its  importance  in  everyday 
life,  its  identification  with  understanding, 
perversions  in  its  use  and  their  explanation  in 
Freudian  terms,  blinding  as  punishment. 


popular  superstitions  about  the  evil  eye,  and 
the  eye  as  an  expressive  organ — all  contribu¬ 
ting  elements  to  common  attitudes  toward 
the  blind. 

Chapters  III  and  IV  contain  a  notable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  the  blind  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  up  from  beggary,  through  institutional 
care  in  asylums,  to  the  status  of  a  free  indi¬ 
vidual  with  rights  and  social  opportunities. 

Chapter  V  reviews  the  correction  of  two 
major  fallacies  concerning  the  sensory  and 
perceptual  life  of  the  blind,  through  psycho¬ 
logical  experimentation:  i)  sensory  compensa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  gift,  but  the  product  of  learn¬ 
ing;  2)  facial  vision  depends  mainly  upon 
auditory  cues.  The  darkness  concept  and  the 
void  concept  are  refuted  by  experience  and 
logic,  while  the  nature  of  the  mental  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  congenital  blind  is  left  as  an 
unsolved  mystery.  The  author’s  radio  ex¬ 
perience  furnishes  an  illuminating  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  visualization  possible  to  the  ad¬ 
ventitiously  blind. 

In  chapter  VI  popular  notions  of  how  one 
must  feel  if  blind,  and  how  the  blind  should 
be  treated,  are  dissected  through  the  help  of 
psychoanalysis.  “So  sad  is  the  state  of  the 
blind,  so  mournful  their  doom”  represents  a 
common  opinion.  Pity  and  kindness  are  stu¬ 
died,  with  illustrations  from  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  blind  people;  the  infrequency  of 
suicide  is  presented  as  evidence  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  their  “sad  state”;  the  life  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  resentment  imputed  to  the  blind  is 
explained  as  a  projection  by  the  seeing  of 
their  intense  fear  of  a  loss  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  would  sap  the  very  foundations  of  their 
personality. 

In  chapter  VII  the  authors  show  how  our 
education  of  the  child  and  treatment  of  the 
adult  become  the  major  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  characteristics  which  are 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sults  of  blindness  itself;  describe  mental  mech¬ 
anisms  used  by  the  blind  to  attain  personal 
security  and  escape  the  imputation  of  inferi¬ 
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ority;  cite  evidence  to  prove  that  the  blind  are 
less  inclined  than  the  seeing  to  develop  neu¬ 
roses  and  psychoses;  and  present  three  case 
histories  to  illustrate  the  traditional  and  the 
psychiatric  explanation  of  the  reorganization 
of  life  attained  after  becoming  blind. 

Chapter  VIII  is  a  plea  for  better  under¬ 
standing  and  wiser  treatment  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  blinded  in  adult  life.  “The  diagnostic  in¬ 
eptitude”  of  the  personnel  of  agencies  is  dra¬ 
matically  illustrated  by  a  striking  case;  that 
“eye  surgeons  are  generally  the  worst  psy¬ 
chologists  of  the  entire  profession”  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  failure  to  realize  that  one 
can  adjust  to  blindness  only  when  told  the 
truth  promptly  and  that  a  period  of  protracted 
anxiety  and  false  hope  are  far  worse  than  the 
fancied  danger  of  shock;  that  fear  of  injury 
is  imposed  as  an  inhibiting  influence  by  the 
public,  just  as  fear  of  pain  in  childbirth  be¬ 
comes  a  contributing  cause;  that  free  practice 
with  objects  teaches  the  blinded  adult  to  hit 
them  lightly,  while  muscle  memory  assists 
him  in  coordinating  his  movements;  that  the 
systems  of  specific  training  developed  in  army 
hospitals,  at  Avon  and  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
school,  should  be  available  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  so  that  all  blind  adults  may  attain  their 
maximum  in  pace,  posture  and  orientation. 

In  chapter  IX  the  authors  discuss  from 
various  angles  the  problem  of  the  segregation 
versus  the  integration  of  the  blind  in  scKiety. 
The  history  of  various  agencies,  the  external 
and  internal  struggles  resulting  from  opposed 
ideas,  the  influence  of  national  prosperity  or 
depression,  the  attitudes  of  the  blind  toward 
their  regimentation,  the  theory  and  practices 
of  the  sheltered  workshop,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  along  with 
those  in  other  handicapped  groups  are  re¬ 
viewed  with  penetrating  analysis.  The  “bill  of 
rights  of  the  blind”  formulated  at  the  1949 
Oxford  conference  is  cited  to  show  what  the 
blind  want.  “Their  own  communities.?  No, 
the  blind  did  not  ask  for  them.” 


SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

The  Library  (of  Congress)  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  since  1931,  after  previous  experience 
(the  first  of  its  kind)  beginning  in  1S97,  in 
the  prcKurement  and  distribution  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  blind  at  a  total  cost  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  of  $6,489,000.  During  fiscal  1949, 
there  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
twenty-six  distributing  libraries  cooperating 
in  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  blind  220 
publications  embossed  in  braille,  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  total  of  65,540  volumes,  and  150  “talking 
books”  (sound  transcriptions)  in  an  edition 
total  of  17,037  containers.  Since  the  first  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  the  Li¬ 
brary  has  since  1931  distributed  3,191  books 
in  braille,  comprising  834,970  volumes  and 
issues;  294  books  in  Moon  type,  comprising 
51,826  volumes  and  issues;  and  1,530  talking 
books  in  178,029  containers.  The  Library  is 
also  the  owner  of  47,100  specially  constructed 
talking  book  machines,  which  are  lent  to 
blind  readers  through  fifty-five  agencies  in 
the  forty-eight  states,  Alaska,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Administrators,  counselors  and  students 
will  be  interested  in  a  new  book,  “Scholar¬ 
ships,  Fellowships  and  Loans,”  by  S.  Norman 
Feingold,  issued  by  Bellman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  83  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
This  contains  information  on  hundreds  of 
grants  not  usually  found  in  school  catalogs. 
Every  write-up  includes  name  and  address  of 
administering  agency,  qualifications,  funds 
available,  special  fields  of  interest,  additional 
information  and  to  whom  to  apply. 

The  Bavarian  government  is  building  a 
village  at  Cherlauten,  Germany,  with  150 
to  250  homes,  a  church,  a  braille  library — 
all  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  for  blind 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  It  will  be  known 
as  Braille  Town. 


— SAMUEL  P.  HAYES 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Special  Services  Department 


Aluminum  Saw  Guide.  This  device  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
found  the  Miterite  Saw  Guide  too  inaccurate 
for  fine  work.  The  Miterite  Saw  Guide  is 
essentially  a  saw  holder  or  positioner.  The 
present  device  is  more  what  the  name  im¬ 
plies — a  saw  guide.  The  operator  does  the 
sawing,  the  guide  simply  lets  him  know 
when  he  is  getting  off  the  line.  The  problem 
is  to  describe  it. 

Imagine  two  lengths  of  aluminum  angle 
(Yi  inch  by  Yi  inch)  bolted  together  with 
spaces  to  leave  an  1 8-inch  slot,  slightly  over 
14  inch  wide.  Approximately  twelve  inches 
from  the  front  another  length  of  angle  is 
bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  left  side  of 
the  slot,  extending  out  for  a  little  over  twelve 
inches.  An  additional  short  length  of  angle 
extends  from  this,  diagonally  back  to  the 
end  of  the  slot.  This  diagonal  has  two  holes 
which  may  be  anchored  by  a  bolt  at  the  back 
to  secure  45  degree  or  90  degree  cross  cuts. 
The  slot  covers  the  board  being  cut  by  a 
length  of  about  twelve  inches. 

Assuming  a  straight  cross  cut,  the  slot  is 
set  up  at  90  degrees.  After  the  cut  has  been 
located  and  started  without  the  guide,  It  is 
set  over  the  notched  beginning  of  the  cut, 
and  the  saw  is  set  through  the  slot  beyond 
the  board.  The  notch  is  located  with  the  saw 
teeth  and  sawing  proceeds  in  a  normal  way. 
The  moment  the  saw  turns  to  one  side  or  is 
tilted,  it  can  be  heard  hitting  the  aluminum 
walls  of  the  slot.  Being  soft,  the  aluminum 
does  not  damage  the  saw.  Obviously,  though, 
it  will  take  practice  to  learn  to  saw  without 
damage  to  the  aluminum.  A  model,  however, 
has  been  under  test  by  a  blind  cabinet  maker 


for  over  a  year,  and  the  slot  has  not  yet 
needed  replacement. 

An  additional  rip  fence  and  rip  fence  sup¬ 
port  attachment  adapts  the  Aluminum  Saw 
Guide  for  ripping.  The  support  attachment  is 
a  length  of  aluminum  angle  which  can  be 
attached  beneath  the  left  side  of  the  slot  at 
the  front.  The  rip  fence  itself  is  a  length  o{ 
wood,  scored  to  slide  under  the  extending 
angles.  Bolts  at  the  side  of  the  scores  clamp 
washers  down  on  top  of  the  angles  as  they 
pass  through  the  scores.  The  fence  is  adjusted  i 
at  the  desired  distance  from  the  saw  slot 
parallel  to  the  slot.  Should  it  be  required  to 
set  the  fence  closer  than  6*4  inches,  the  rear 
reinforcing  bar  must  be  unscrewed  and  slid  j 
away  from  the  fence.  I 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Aluminum  j 
Saw  Guide  does  not  hold  or  direct  the  saw;  ' 
it  merely  informs  the  operator  when  the  saw  ! 
is  getting  out  of  line.  It  is  not  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  person  who  has  occasion  only  to  do 
a  few  sawing  operations  from  time  to  time 
(for  him  the  Miterite  Saw  Guide  is  probably  1 
better),  but  for  the  craftsman  who  is  cx-  ] 
perienced  at  handling  a  saw  and  who  has 
occasion  to  work  where  power  tools  are  not 
available  or  practicable.  Postpaid,  $1.75. 
New  Gauge  Blocks.  The  response  to  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement  in  this  column  of  a  set 
of  gauge  blocks  suggested  by  the  Texas  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  was  so  great  that  it  was 
decided  to  offer  sets  of  finished  blocks.  How¬ 
ever,  the  original  dimensions  were  altered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  measurements  by 
sixteenths  to  three  inches  and  to  have  all 
dimensions  additive.  The  blocks  measure  as 
follows:  I  inch  by  Yi  inch  by  Yi  inch  milled 
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to  1/16  inch  across  the  ^  inch  width  for  7/16 
inch;  2  inches  by  %  inch  by  %  inch  milled 
to  3/16  inch  across  the  %  inch  width  for  % 
inch;  and  3  inches  by  1V2  by  %  inch  milled 
to  Vi  inch  across  the  1V2  inch  width  for  1*4 
inch.  Samples  which  were  measured  varied  by 
less  than  .004  inch  in  any  dimension.  The 
blocks  are  made  of  cold  rolled  steel,  treated  to 
reduce  rusting.  Total  weight  is  a  little  over  6 

ounces.  Postpaid . $2.25. 

New  AP5  Machine.  The  latest  model  of  em¬ 
bossing  recorder  is  now  being  delivered.  This 
machine,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  earlier 
machines,  makes  only  the  Sound-Scriber  type 
of  recording  on  5%  inch,  thin  plastic  discs, 
but  the  quality  of  recording  has  been  im¬ 
proved  to  the  point  where  such  discs  give 
satisfactorily  faithful  results  for  music  as  well 
as  speech.  When  the  proper  needles  are  used, 
the  machine  will  play  all  types  of  records  ex¬ 
cept  those  recorded  at  45  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  A  special  stop  has  been  installed  so  that 
the  stylus  may  be  accurately  set  down  with 
great  ease  to  insure  the  maximum  recording 
time  (approximately  15  minutes  per  side) 
and  the  stop  signal  starts  to  sound  at  about 
a  minute  from  the  end.  The  price  of  the  AP5 
recorder  is  $125.00,  f.o.b.,  N.  Y. 

One-Hand  Rolling  Pin.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
rolling  pin  will  greatly  increase  the  pie-mak¬ 
ing  interest  of  a  great  many  housewives,  for 
it  certainly  simplifies  the  rolling  of  the  crusts. 
With  it,  one  hand  can  keep  tab  on  the  shape 
of  the  dough,  while  the  other  rolls  it  out. 

A  series  of  plastic  rollers  is  mounted  in  a 
plastic  ring  which  has  a  handle  extending 
over  the  top  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
rollers  are  lightly  floured  and  the  dough  is 
gradually  flattened  by  patting  motions.  As  it 
grow's  thinner,  the  rollers  are  moved  from 
side  to  side,  giving  excellent  control  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  flow  of  the  dough.  Users  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  ease  with  which  this 
rolling  pin  can  be  used,  and  at  least  one 
blind  housewife  who  hated  pie  making  is 
now  relaxed  at  the  job.  Washes  easily.  $1.35. 


Fire  Extinguisher.  Fire  extinguishers  are 
rarely  wanted  until  they  are  needed.  Lately, 
however,  they  have  gotten  to  be  so  inexpen¬ 
sive  that  anyone  is  foolish  not  to  have  this 
kind  of  protection.  Sears  Roebuck,  indeed, 
lists  under  Catalog  No.  28  D  7975,  a  beer  can 
type  of  carbon  tetrachloride  fire  extinguisher 
for  plus  postage  on  i  lb.,  4  ounces.  This 
department,  however,  has  been  asked  from 
time  to  time  for  a  better  quality  extinguisher 
and  has  selected  the  “Tetco”,  which  has  a 
single  use  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  charge.  The  container  is  of  heavy 
guage  steel  coated  with  tomato  red  enamel.  A 
wall  bracket  is  provided  for  mounting.  The 
extinguisher  is  discharged  by  pulling  up  on 
a  ring  on  the  top.  Once  it  has  been  turned  on 
it  cannot  be  turned  off  till  the  entire  charge 
has  been  spent.  Since  it  contains  only  one 
pint  of  fluid,  this  model  is  not  approved  by 
the  underwriters,  who  feel  that  such  a  charge 
is  not  adequate  for  fires  of  any  real  size.  Since 
it  shoots  a  fifteen  foot  stream,  however,  it  is 
adequate  for  small  fires,  such  as  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur  when  grease  catches  fire.  The  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  will  not  damage  fabrics.  Measures 
2^  by  7  inches  and  weighs  2  pounds,  6  ounces. 

Postpaid  . $2.25. 

Beam-Alarm  Clock.  For  deaf-blind  people 
who  wish  a  less  expensive  alarm  clock  than 
the  Selecto-Switch-Vibrator  combination,  the 
Beam-Alarm  Clock  offers  an  adequate  substi¬ 
tute.  The  vibrator  may  be  plugged  into  this 
clock  and  at  the  desired  rising  time  the  vibra¬ 
tor  is  set  off  in  brief  pulses.  The  dial  is  not 
brailled,  but  the  switch  knob  and  tbe  alarm 
set  knob  are  at  9  and  3  o’clock  respectively, 
so  that  the  clock  may  be  read  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  Unless  sighted  help  is  enlisted,  the 
only  way  to  set  the  alarm  is  by  turning  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  to  the  rising  time  and 
then  turning  the  alarm  knob  till  the  buzzer 
goes  on.  This  clock  is  housed  in  an  ivory- 
colored  plastic  case  measuring  4%  inches 
wide,  5  inches  high,  and  2*/2  inches  deep. 
Numerals  are  ivory  on  a  black  metal  bezel. 
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Operates  only  on  6o-cycle,  115- volt  alternating 
current.  Postpaid  $7.00. 

Tuck-Avvay  Stylus.  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Siga- 
foos,  teacher  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  has  designed  a  new  braille  stylus 
which  is  being  assembled  by  students  of  the 
school  and  is  being  sold  by  this  department. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  the  standard  braille 
stylus,  but  the  tip  may  be  unscrewed  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  aluminum  handle  in  which 
position  it  can  be  screwed  in  to  secure  it. 
The  handle  is  enamelled  red  for  comfort 
and  for  easier  location  by  partially  sighted 
users.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  stylus  will  in¬ 
crease  the  pocket  life  of  braillists  who  carry 
slates.  The  price  is  35^‘  each,  postpaid. 
Ballerina  Jr.  Ball  Point  Pens.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  probably  reaches  the  bottom  on 
ball-point  pen  prices.  These  pens  resemble 
a  lead  pencil  in  appearance,  and  are  closed  by 
slipping  a  lead  pencil  pocket  guard  over  the 
point.  They  last  as  long  as  more  expensive 
models  and  are  intended  to  be  thrown  away 
when  they  run  dry.  They  should  make  a 
good  item  for  certain  stand  operators,  since 
the  price  quoted  here  is  below  what  they  cost 

from  jobbers.  Per  dozen,  postpaid . $1.20. 

Cappettes.  Poultry  raisers  who  wish  to  raise 
capons  will  be  interested  in  a  synthetic  hor¬ 
mone,  diethylstil-bestrol,  which,  when  im¬ 
planted  under  the  skin  of  the  bird  at  the  base 
of  the  skull  retards  all  male  activity  for  a 
period  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  hormone 
is  supplied  in  pellet  form  together  with  an 
implanter  which  harmlessly  inserts  the  pellet 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  killing  the  bird, 
as  in  the  case  of  desexing,  and  also  avoids  the 
“set  back”  that  follows  surgical  caponizing. 
Cappettes  are  used  not  only  to  “caponize” 
chickens  but  also  are  used  on  older  birds  to 
tenderize  the  meat  and  to  “finish  off”  turkeys 
more  rapidly  with  a  better  appearing  grade 
of  meat.  They  are  distributed  by  Hilltop 
Laboratories,  718  N.  Washington  Avenue, 
Minneapolis  i,  Minnesota.  They  sell  at  $3.00 
per  hundred  pellets  and  the  implanter  costs 


$2.00.  They  were  called  to  the  attention 
this  department  by  the  agricultural  specia 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Bli| 
who  showed  some  very  handsome  seven 
eight  pound  birds. 

Folding  Cane.  The  Colrod  Company 
nounces  a  folding  white  cane  which 
answer  the  problem  for  a  lot  of  people 
states  where  white  cane  legislation  exist 
comes  in  four  sections  which  are  held  to^ 
by  rubber  surgical  tubing.  The  tubing 
enough  stretch  to  permit  the  sections  to 
pulled  out  of  each  other  and  folded.  The 
rule  is  a  screw  head  and  is  replaceable, 
top  terminates  in  a  knob  which  the  inven 
snaps  to  get  a  useful  sound  for  echoes  as 
aid  in  traveling.  The  cane,  which  is  alun 
num,  is  coated  with  white  baked-on  ena 
and  has  a  red  tip  at  the  bottom.  It  comes  in ; 
37,  and  41  inch  lengths  weighing  3^^,  3)1 
and  3%  ounces,  respectively.  The  corresp 
ing  folded  lengths  are  9,  10,  and  ii  ineb 
There  is  a  slight  amount  of  play  when 
cane  is  opened,  but  the  inventor  says  that  1 
has  not  increased  on  the  hundreds  of  ca 
which  have  been  in  use  for  the  past 
yqars.  The  price  is  $3.00  postpaid  and  or(i 
should  be  sent  directly  to  Colrod,  Box  81 
Chicago  90,  Illinois. 

Stationery.  The  A.  B.  A.  Bridge  Service 
now  supply  typewriter  paper  for  resale, 
prices  are  given  without  shipping  charg 
Postage  should  be  added  to  the  base  priil 
Size  is  8‘/2  by  ii,  and  price  covers  500  she 
per  box: 

Trafalgar,  20  lb.  white,  sells  for  $1.59 
costs  $1.07  plus  postage  on  6  lb.  Quality 
(hinge  top  box),  16  lb.  white,  sells  for  $1.9 
and  costs  $1.30  plus  postage  on  5  lb.  Qua 
bond,  20  lb.  white,  sells  for  $2.25  and  co 
$1.50  plus  postage  on  6  lb.  Trojan  bond, 
packets,  25%  rag  content,  100  sheets  to 
packet,  boxed  5  to  the  box,  sells  for  $3.25 
costs  $2.17  plus  postage  on  7  lb.  The  Ser 
also  offers  other  paper.  Address:  160  E 
Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


